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CHAPTER XXII. 

FIRST DAYS OF WAITING. 

Arthur had not made up his mind to sit 
down and wait for such windfalls as 
chance might bring. Yet what may- 
chance count for in a life that is life 
indeed ? We play with words as we will. 
The thing called destiny is the shape into 
which a commanding spirit throws its own 
existence. 

He felt how frail was the tenure link- 
ing him to the ideal. Nothing in the 
wide world interested hi^l now but the 
loneliness and the sorrow that already 
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seemed remote and unreal as the things 
beheld in a dream. He dared hardly hope 
for a fulfilment of the lady's promise. 
Obstacles would be put in her way, 
or she might be overtaken by timidity 
at the last, and shrink from confiding 
even in the word of an honest man, the 
honour of an Englishman ! The more he 
pondered, the more he felt that this mov- 
ing adventure was drifting from him and 
receding into the dim tracks of memory. 
It was for him to make illusions tangible, 
to translate phantoms into the living 
reality. Yes, he could, he must see her 
again. Come what might, he would here 
bend circumstances to his will. 

There was time enough to deliberate 
upon the best mode of effecting his pur- 
pose, and solitude is very favourable to 
the forming of plans. 
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None of us perhaps are sufficiently 
alone. If the time spent in listening to 
opinions we do not intend to take, were 
devoted to a close scrutiny of the matter 
in hand, how much more expeditiously the 
business of life would be got through ! In 
affairs of individual concern, each must be 
his own Nestor. 

August was but half-out, and not till 
September could his beautiful protegee be 
free, so at least she had said during their 
last interview. There was no need then 
for precipitate action on his part. For 
another week or two he could afford to 
dawdle deliciously as before, sketch, make 
little cruises, or excursions on fqot, do the 
hundred and one things flirtation had 
prevented him from doing hitherto. Ar- 
thur was thorough in the least little thing. 
In spite of the new impressions and emo- 
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tions mastering him he determined ta 
carry out his original plan and explore 
this wonderful island from end to end 
before going back to England. So next 
day, as the weather was superlatively 
fine, he set off f6r the one spot that had 
fascinated him most of all, the Black Lake^ 
that lovely little sheet of water in the 
heart of the forest, so silvery bright in 
midday sunshine, so purply dark under a 
sunless heaven when the limpid water 
reflected the dense beechen shadow as in 
a mirror. 

This legendary place had singularly at- 
tracted him from the first and as yet he had 
not been able to enjoy it alone. Instead 
of making the climb through the forest, a 
glorious three hours' walk, he now engag- 
ed a skiffs to take him round the foreland, 
thus reaching the lake from above. No- 
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thing could be more fairy-like than this 
cruise of an hour in glassy waters close 
under the cliffs and hanging gardens of 
the forest. The silveriness of these natural 
parapets, the rich foliage mantling many a 
scarp, the rare purity and pearliness of 
sea and sky made up an ineffable whole. 
Such a day and such a scene could not 
but move Arthur Venning, whose appre- 
ciation of certain delicate phases of 
Nature and art almost approached an 
extra sense. 

As yet these subtler impressions had 
not touched the inner life of feeling and 
emotion; but he was now in the mood 
when the ideal, the poetic, the best that is 
in man or woman, asserts itself. He felt, 
moreover, those secret promptings, those 
welcome yet disturbing prophecies of the 
new, fuller, deeper existence that had 
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hitherto been only the unspoken, spiritual, 
or, at least, intellectual part of him. 
Noble aspirations, soul-reaching whispers 
and trumpet calls, solemn claims and 
admonitions — what generous mind that 
lends itself to the guidance of the poet, 
the philosopher, the artist is insensible to 
these ! But when the voice heard is that 
of the man's own soul speaking to himself, 
ah ! then the purpose of his being is 
already half fulfilled. He can rest content 
with commonness never any more. 

Far from resisting the influences at work 
both within and without, Arthur yielded 
to them. It was the first time that deep- 
est feeling, the second, intenser self that 
fashions us into what we are, had made 
itself audible. 

He hearkened, readier to obey than to 
parley, much less hold back. "By some 
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rare chance nothing occurred to jar his 
mood. When he quitted the boat, and, 
knapsack on shoulder, climbed to the top 
of the wooded foreland, he found the place 
comparatively deserted. A fortnight ago 
the chalet gardens were invaded as by a 
bivouacking army; not a bed to be had 
for love or money, not a cup of coffee . 
except after an hour's waiting, every 
rustic bench occupied, host, neat-handed 
Phyllises, stnd ^vaiters blowzed with run- 
ning. To-day, a few stragglers disported 
themselves under the trees, one or two 
carioles full of excursionists drove in just 

as Arthur arrived, but it was evident that 

J' 

the tourist season was already on the 
wane. Truth to tell, a late spell of bad 
weather had driven away numbers, and, 
September being at hand, not many were 
venturesome enough to come. 
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In this pleasant ch&let, then, nestled 
amid ancient beechen-trees, Arthur took 
up his quarters to nurse his dreams and 
build his air-castles. Never was a spot 
more in keeping with those visions and 
reveries, that seem so unsubstantial and 
phantasmal a man cannot choose but keep 
to himself. From this eyrie, perched mid- 
way between sea and sky, he might drop 
a pebble into the glassy waters hundreds 
of feet below ; or, on the other side, by 
delicious woodland ways, get down to the 
little lake embosomed in the very heart of 
the forest. Brooding stillness, mystery, 
enchantment everywhere. All kinds of 
legends and historic myths, the earliest in 
this part of Christendom, were associated 
with this little tarn so magically lovely in 
the broad light of a summer day, so eerie 
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and fraught with mysterious gloom under 
a clouded heaven or pale, sublunar 
radiance. 

Stage upon stage, spur upon spur, the 
dense beechen forest encircled it with a 
green wall, shutting out all but the meri- 
dian sun. The water-lilies needed no 
more, and wonderful was it to see them, 

their mimic constellations in a fairy firma- 
ment. There was all the charm of con- 
trast here, yet a feeling of congruity. 
But for these globes, pure as ivory, bright 
as gold gleaming out of the dark, the 
place would have been too weird, too un- 
canny for mortal eyes to gaze on with 
pleasure. The water-lilies irradiated the 
lake, broke it up into a thousand smiles, 
laughed away for the nonce the significant 
awfulness of its very name. 
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'I will make a drawing here,' Arthur 
said, ' and perhaps by the time it is done, 
I may hit upon an expedient.' 

In other words, he wanted to devise 
some way of communicating mth the 
lady of the flowers. He knew that his 
letters would follow him safely enough 
to this remote spot. When did a letter 
go astray in the well-drilled German em- 
pire? But he did not feel at all sure 
that the one letter he now waited for 
would ever be written. Not one, but a 
thousand things might stand in the way ; 
so hard is it for those who have once 
tasted despair to make an eff'ort on behalf 
of happiness ! He could not have misread 
those wdstful eyes. She had drained the 
bitter chalice, and, when the time for re- 
solve should come, was as likely to yield 
to what would wear the shape of implac- 
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able destiny as to flee towards deliverance. 
But she should be rescued, and by him. 
He had made up his mind so far, with 
very little trouble. How to effect his 
purpose was a matter requiring much 
more deliberation. 

The month of September, so eagerly 
looked for, had come at last. Arthur 
might now fairly expect a sign, or use 
such means as he should hit upon. 
Nor was there any time to lose. Sep- 
tember has but thirty days, and the island 
was ofttimes cut off from all communica- 
tion with the mainland in October, so 
at least folks said. To wait on a fair 
Eden islanded from the vulgar world for 
a mirage was all very well. To be ice- 
bound in these northern seas in company 
of a few fishers made him already shiver 
to think of, especially when the wind bel- 
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lowed from all quarters, and a swirling 
rain darkened the heavens and deluged the 
land. 

Several days of such weather were his 
portion in the chMet above the Black 
Lake, but with half a dozen sketches to 
finish, a volume or two of George Sand, 
and all kinds of bright, audacious hopes 
within his breast, he found such imprison- 
ment delightful. Seven months of it, 
however, might not pass so quickly. 

On a sudden the storm vanished en- 
tirely, as some energumen miraculously 
driven out, and this forest world become 
a perfect place. Arthur hardly gave him- 
self time to drink in the unspeakable 
deliciousness of these first golden days of 
autumn, so busy was his mind now with 
the problem that must be solved soon, or 
never. 
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Not an expedient, not a shift escaped 
his alert mind, and he thought he had 
at last hit upon a safe method of com- 
municating with the beautiful prisoner, 
when his wishes were brought about in 
a wholly unlooked for manner. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



SPELL-BOUND. 



When, indeed, did the thing we live for 
come to pass after expected fashion ? He 
was planning the day's business over his 
early cup of coflFee, when a servant knocked 
at the door with a hurried message. 

' A lady who had arrived late last even- 
ing, and was about to continue her jour- 
ney at once,' he said, ' wanted to consult 
the English gentleman as to the best 
means of getting to London. Would the 
Herr speak to her for five minutes ?' 
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* Certainly/ was Arthur's prompt reply, 
as he rose to follow the lad. 

A moment before his mind had been 
u ' ' occupied with a sketch he wanted to 
finish that morning ; wholly thrown off his 
guard by the matter-of-fact summons, he 
was now prepared to meet some country 
woman, intrepid, cheery spinster, return- 
ing home from a solitary trip, perhaps 
even some stray acquaintance, since he 
knew — ^how many women — ^and each and 
all indefatigable travellers. 

The one woman who had entirely en- 
grossed his thoughts during the past few 
weeks, whose future had been such a 
matter of delicious concernment to him — 
strange that for the moment she should 
be utterly forgotten ! 

Great then was his astonishment to find 
himself without any warning in her pres- 
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ence, suddenly brought face to face with 
her as with any ordinary human being. 
The situation had evidently changed. That 
he saw at a glance. There was no more 
need for mystery and disguise. She was 
free to confer with him, to make her plans, 
to go whither she would. 

There were travellers' belongings scat- 
tered about the room, a reticule with silver 
clasps here, a bundle of plaids there ; and, 
as she sate in hat and cloak ready for im- 
mediate departure, she was busily turning 
over the pages of a guide-book. 

Taken aback as he was, Arthur could 
but note how beautifully these things be- 
came her — the black felt hat with its 
broad brim, simple and dignified as in an 
old picture, the plain black silk pelisse 
bordered with dark fur, making graceful 
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lines. She was very pale, but the expres- 
sion of listless resignation, almost of 
passive despair, had given way to a look 
of proud, passionate self-assertion. 

Weakness had never been stamped on 
that rare physiognomy, rather a disdain- 
fulness of suffering for suflFering's sake, a 
challenge of relentless fate to do its very 
worst. Now the woman predominated 
over the victim, the haughty spirit over 
the outraged heart. The crisis she had 
passed through had left her at least mis- 
tress of herself. 

' I have made up my mind to go at 
once to your country,' she said, with a 
steady, downright look and an unfaltering 
voice. 

Arthur was for the first time realizing 

the sweetness of her voice. 

c2 
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' Can you think of some good woman 
who will give me shelter whilst I seek 
how best to gain my bread ?' she added. 

'That I readily undertake to do,' Ar- 
thur answered, straightway producing his 
pocket-book. ' But you look much too 
wearied to undertake such a journey im- 
mediately ; rest at least one day.' 

There was something about Arthur Ven- 
ning to inspire confidence under any 
circumstances, the easy initiative of the 
well-bred man, the pleasantness and experi- 
ence of the man of the world, lastly, the 
alertness to help those weaker than him- 
self, which is the next best thing to 
downright heroism. And just such ready 
help and counsel she stood in need of, 
her looks said, so wistful were they, yet so 
deprecatory of anything approaching to 
officiousness or sentiment, so full of appeal 
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to all that was single-minded and noble in 
this new friend. 

' I could stay a little — I am free to go 
or come/ she answered, hesitatingly ; then, 
as if determined that he should under- 
stand her position — ' If I have not a friend 
in the world, at least I have hardly an 
enemy.' 

'Be guided by me then, and take a 
little rest ; we will consult together as to 
your journey and your p'rospects in Eng- 
land. And do not call yourself friendless. 
In accepting my help, you make me your 
friend.' 

She glanced at him with a look of in- 
quiry. It occurred to her on a sudden 
that this kindly, delicate-minded young 
Englishman had a wife, was already the 

head of a family. By virtue of such a 
position, he now assumed this air of almost 
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brotherly protectiveness. Arthur made 
haste to explain himself. 

'Those who travel much,' he said, in 
the same easy, agreeable voice, ' can sel- 
dom make a journey without being able 
to render a little service to somebody, and 
such chance-made acquaintances may well 
ripen into friendship. Your country- 
people, indeed, have coined a word for 
this very pleasant relationship — travelling 
friendship.' 

' It is kind of you to take, so much 
trouble about me. I will not prove un- 
grateful,' she answered, smiling sadly. ' I 
have a good voice. AVhen your friends^ 
get up concerts for charitable purposes, I 
will sing for them.' 

' Endowed with a fine voice, your way 
in my country will be easy indeed,' Arthur 
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said, eagerly. ^ There is no gift more 
appreciated.' 

She looked round the room, and her 
eyes lighted on a piano. 

' I will try to summon up courage and 
let you judge of my singing. It used to 
be much admired,' she said. ^ And I should 
be glad to earn money ; I want it, not for 
myself, but for others.' 

' I should, of course, have an oppor- 
tunity of appraising your talents before I 
recommend them to strangers. By all 
means let ' me hear you sing by-and-by. 
First let us plan your journey.' 

He straightway wrote a short introduc- 
tory letter to his old acquaintance, the 
music-mistress, and handed it to her with 
his own card. 

' You will be in good hands, at any rate, 
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for a time,' he said, ' and on my return to 
London I am sure of being able to find 
you pupils. There are really no difficul- 
ties to appal you. Now for your route.' 

She handed him the guide-book, and he 
pencilled an itinerary on the fly-leaf, care- 
fully adding a note or two that might be 
useful in case of need, the name of a 
friendly English banker at Hamburg, who 
was begged to render any service the 
bearer might require ; the address of a 
kindly landlady at another stage of the 
journey ; finally, in the most considerate 
and delicate way possible, he threw out a 
hint as to expense. Was she amply pro- 
vided with money ? Had she not better 
take an English bank-note or two for use 
on first arrival? It would be so easily 
repaid after his return ; and when his 
mind had been set at ease on that score, 
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and every detail of the journey gone into, 
conversation took another turn. Mention 
of a certain artistic city she was to pass 
through led to the discussion of a work of 
art with which it had been recently en- 
riched. For a few minutes the pair forgot 
everything else in their artistic enthu- 
siasm. How can a single sentence reveal 
the intellect that makes the man and woman 
what they are ? The few eager utterances 
Arthur now heard indicated to him an 
insight into art as rare as the creative 
faculty itself. He hearkened to one who 
regarded art as no bright envelope thrown 
over sordid human existence, rather a 
transformation of existence itself, render- 
ing splendid and pure what was otherwise 
circumscribed and mean. 

This little digression brought about by 
mention of a newly disinterred Greek 
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statue smoothed matters wonderfully. 
Arthur felt as much at ease now as if he 
were discussing Wagner or Rossetti with 
some intimate woman fiiend wearing the last 
aesthetic costume over five-o'clock tea in 
Belgravia. But he knew no woman in 
Belgravia, indeed in all the world, at all to 
be compared with this one, as she now 
revealed herself to him. There was a 
distinction combined vaXh the most entire 
simplicity, a naive yet passionate eagerness 
about things intellectual, a whole hearted- 
ness and transparency, quite apart from 
the well-trained, and perhaps slightly 
artificial culture of the women he made 
friends of in London circles. Then the 
matchless voice ! Rich, sweet, pathetic, and 
dissimilarly toned, it might almost have 
consoled the blind for the face they could 
not see. 
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They had talked thus for half-an-hour 
when she said cheerfully, putting off her 
hat and cloak, 

' I think I could sing to you now. I 
am so happy at the prospect of earning 
money in rich, generous England.' 

She sat down to the piano and played 
the opening phrases of a well-known accom- 
paniment to one of Beethoven's famous 
songs with easy well reined-in fervour. 
The born musician straightway proclaimed 
herself, not a trace of effort, not a strained 
accentuation, yet nothing slurred over that 
the composer intended to be there. So 
far the performance was flawless. Arthur's 
trained ear and true feeling for music 
generally were to be much further grati- 
fied. No sooner did the sweet, strong 
passionate voice fill the place than every- 
thing else in the wide world seemed 
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dwarfed and dwindled to nothingness. As 
much of existence as was possible to 
put into a song with deepest meaning 
was now made vocal, and a song, — a song, 
moreover, that seemed made for this 
especial voice, although it had been sung 
by every cantatrice of European celebrity. 
And for a brief spell the rapturous con- 
sciousness of power exhilarated the singer, 
translated the stricken woman into a wild 
gladsome spirit. The lendings of person- 
alities and circumstance dropped off. She 
was no longer herself, but something 
brighter, more felicitous, something that 
has no taint of mortality or earth about it, 
something she would fain be, and, escaping 
the bodily encumbrance, remain for ever. 

But the spell worked not long. A sky- 
lark's exuberant carol is not sooner hushed 
near the fallow than this exuberant mood 
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passed away. The voice faltered, the 
trembhng fingers sKd from the keys. She 
quitted the piano and hid her face in her 
hands. 

' Old memories come back to me,' she 
murmured. ^ 'Tis a song my father 
loved ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

LOVE. 

Arthur let her weep a little, yet lingered, 
oifering a stray word or two of encourage- 
ment. In England, he said, there would be 
less to remind her of the past, the bustle and 
animation of London were the best possible 
medicine for a mind given overmuch to 
retrospection ; and we must all take heart, 
he added. As for her singing it was of a 
kind that needed no praise. On the score 
of making her way, she need have no un- 
easiness. 
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'You are very kind/ she answered, 
having quickly dried her tears, ' and there 
are kind people everywhere. It is foolish 
of me to dread the future.' 

' Nor need you dread the journey either,' 

Arthur said, kindly. ' My friend will meet 

you on arriving in London. Everything 

shall be made as easy as possible.' 

Still, seeing a look of hesitancy and 

reluctance in her face, he went on, 

' I shall leave this island myself soon. 
I may even overtake you on the road 
and be able to help you through the most 
troublesome stage of your journey.' 
Then, growing painfully eager, he said, 
^Anyhow, we shall meet in October; I 
must be back by that time.' 

Still the same look of misgiving, the 
same silence. Was she beginning to dis- 
trust him also, to see in his alacrity to 
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help, a less welcome motive than common 
charity ? Was she on the verge of misread- 
ing his very chivalrousness, his devotion ? 
Such a thought was not to be entertained 
for a moment. 

Throughout this interview he had been 
exercising self-mastery, determined in 
the least little thing to betray no other 
motive but prosaic, wayside benevolence. 
Even with regard to her singing, he had 
kept back any approach to warm admira- 
tion. For a time, at least, she must see 
in him an ordinary well-doer, nothing 
more. 

But when he saw her overcome, as he 
thought, by a sense of dire forlornness, 
sad and helpless in her matchless beauty 
as any common woman, he was momen- 
tarily thrown off his guard. The impulse 
to console became irresistible. 
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'If you really feel timid about this 
undertaking I will precipitate my own 
departure on purpose to escort you,' he 
said. 

That was his first blunder. To English 
and American ears such a proposal might 
seem free from forwardness, much less 
impertinence. Arthur forgot that he was 
addressing no confident, much-travelled 
countrywoman, no fair, free and easy 
Yankee, equally ready to take him in 
hand, but he was speaking to a German 
girl imbued with very dififerent notions 
from her cradle upward, and who under 
any circumstances would have resented an 
initiative of this kind. But it was not an 
apparent violation of social etiquette that 
now made his listener's pale cheeks glow 
and eyes flash. Rendered morbidly alive 
to anything that should wear the look of 
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disrespect or slight, she had no word to 
say, too sad, too dejected for scorn, she 
heard him out. 

In his intense anxiety to soothe and 
cheer her, he also entirely misread his 
companion's mood, wrongly interpreting 
the pensive question, the passiveness, 
the almost agonised look of doubt. So 
he blundered on from bad to worse. 

^ I must soon be returning anyhow,' he 
went on. ' Why should I not render you 
such small service ? 

Then, beguiled by the changing expres- 
sions of the face he had been studying 
as in a picture, desperately fascinated by 
her beauty, and unmindful of all the col- 
lectedness and reserve he had imposed on 
himself, he added, in a voice shaken with 
eagerness, 

' Accord me the right to protect you.' 
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The words were hardly out of his lips 
when he realised how utterly they were 
misunderstood. He would never forget that 
look as long as he lived. Till a moment 
before, she had smiled upon him out of 
very gratitude and fulness of heart, smil- 
ed upon him as if he had been kinder and 
better than mere mortal, almost akin to 
the angels in his tenderness and pity. 
Now she turned away as from some vile 
thing, the bitterest enemy a forlorn crea- 
ture could have. The trembling lips 
moved, but no utterance came, and well 
was it fpr Arthur that she did not speak 
the word he might have found hard to 
forgive, that, certes, she could never have 
forgiven herself. 

She was leaving him thus : not con- 
tempt alone, but despair written in her 
face, a despair new since yesterday ! when 
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Arthur, proudly, even scornfully, finished 
his sentence : 

^ Be my wife,' he said. 

The unspoken abhorrence and depre- 
catory look did not vanish all at once ; 
first, doubt gradually made its appear- 
ance in their place, next, a feeling of 
bewilderment, last came sweet, ineffable 
assurance. She sat down, trembling from 
head to foot. 

' Would you marry me, a fallen thing ?^ 
at last she said, in a low voice. 'May 
one man's generosity attain the measure 
of another's meanness ?' 

Said Arthur, stoutly, 

'There is a church on this island, and 
a wedding-ring can cross the sea. As I 
stand before heaven, I am ready to make 
you my wife, now and here.' 

' Why would you marry me ?' she asked, 
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in the same sweet, plaintive tone. ' Can 
it be my poor beauty, or my misfortunes ? 
admiration that moves you, or sweet pity?' 

Again Arthur spoke out with manful 
fervour. 

'Does an honest man marry a woman 
for any reason but one? I would make 
you my wife because I love you.' 

' Oh !' she cried, ' do not let us use 
that word. In my ears, it has a baneful 
sound. There must be a better feeling 
than love born of compassion like yours, 
such gratitude as mine !' 

' What matters the word ?' retorted 
Arthur, at every step put on the defen- 
sive. ' A man can but honour a woman 
in one way, be it admiration, pity, what 
you will, that prompts him.' 

Then he held out his hand, and repeated 
the words : 
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'Let me make you my mfe, on this 
island, as soon as may be.' 

A light came into her beautiful eyes ; 
first of sad retrospection, then of joyful 
looking-forward. Gradually, sorrow seem- 
ed to drop from her as a garment, and 
hope was there to take its place, radiant 
yet subdued ; beautifying past power of 
words to describe. But for awhile the 
tears lingered, as rain-drops on a flower 
opening to the sunshine after storm. 

' My mother died of a broken heart, 
my father is mad in the spittal; and 
all through me,' she murmured. ' I can- 
not bring her back again; but I think^ 
if I went to my father with a brave 
man by my side, and showed him my 
wedding-ring, he might understand. His 
reason would perhaps come back again I 
Who knows ? Heaven is very merciful.' 
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Then she wiped away her tears, and 
went on in the same soft, pathetic voice. 

' What joy that would be ! For mad- 
ness is worse than death. The dead are 
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at rest ; but my poor father never ceases 
to grieve for his lost daughter, his pride, 
his darling ! Sometimes he curses me 
with fearful ravings, they say, and some- 
times he cries like a child reproaching 
me pitifully and tenderly. And my dear, 
dear sisters, homeless, looked down upon ; 
what joy for the mto have me back again ! 
For the wedding-ring will make all things 
right,' she said, between laughing and cry- 
ing, and kissing the hand that clasped 
her own. ^Who will dare to flout the 
Englishman's wife ?' 

Arthur smiled proudly and approvingly. 
Who indeed ? his face said. 

'Is it not wonderful to think of the 
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good one human being can do another ?' 
she went on, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion. ' You have crossed my path to 
save me from despair, and be my guardian 
angel ; but the good will not stop there. 
Is not all doing good, since Christ set the 
example, a kind of expiation, an atone- 
ment for the sins of others? You will 
hold me all the dearer for having so 
befriended me, and will be better and 
happier too. Oh I' she cried, with sud- 
den light beaming from the beautiful eyes, 
* if to do wrong is such darkness and woe, 
what must the brightness and joy of con- 
scious rectitude be like ?' 

' Nay,' said Arthur, in quite a humble 
yet aggrieved voice, ^ you set me up too 
high. I ask you to marry me because you 
are the first woman I have seen I would 
fain make my mfe. For Heaven's sake 
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do not talk of befriendment and well- 
doing. The words do not apply.' 

' But,' she went on, determined to make 
him see her meaning, ' you may be more 
generous than you know ; you may have 
mistaken pity for love! Anyhow, the 
best of all joys, the joy of others which is 
one's own giving will be yours. And you 
will at last understand w^hat I mean when 
I speak of a better feeling than love. 
Those who love each other in the common 
way have nothing to forgive, nothing 
to be thankful for. Should I let 
you so bind yourself unless I trusted 
you as you must trust yourself? You 
would not behave magnanimously now 
unless you were sure of being able to 
behave so always. You would never re- 
proach me by word, look, or deed, I know. 
And the best, deepest feelings a woman 
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has to bestow shall be yours. My affec- 
tion for you shall be that of mother, sister, 
wife in one.' 

Then she added, again ready to break 
into tears, 

' You wU take me to my old home, "will 
you not ? Oh, to see my sisters ! To 

have them love me as of old, and, if God 

sees fit to restore my father to reason, to 

hear him bless me and call me his child, 

his own Eva once more. No, it is too 

much joy. It can never, never be.' 

Arthur soothed hei^, lover-like, biefore 
going away. Better for both, he said, to 
be alone awhile. Later, he would take 
her for a little walk in the forest. If not, 
they should see each other next day, and 
the next. 

' And the next,' he added, confidently, 
' it must be as I say.' 
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He left her outwardly calm and un- 
moved, and went about the day's business 
as usual. 

An Englishman makes war or love, ruin 
overtakes him or Fortune's choicest gifts 
are poured into his lap, but the gaping 
world is none the wiser ; he suddenly 
finds himself a millionaire, a hero, a 
ruined man, or an accepted lover — and 
straightway stolidly orders his dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 

^ And now,' said Eva, ' you shall have my 
story.' 

They had sauntered down to the marge 
of the lake, warm light cradling them 
softly, none others denizens of this golden 
world. Hardly a scene was this for tales 
of tears and passions, yet, in spite of the 
ineffable peace and loveliness, the deep, 
dark waves on which lay the yellow water- 
lilies might well symbolize the hidden 
mystery and despair underlying human 
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life, brightened by the mercy of Heaven 
with fair hopes. 

They sat down on the skirt of the wood, 
both under the spell of the strange sweet- 
ness and solitude. It seemed, in their 
first transport of sympathy and under- 
standing, as if they hardly needed to make 
a confidence one to the other. Heart had 
already spoken to heart, soul to soul. 
Words could hardly make things clearer. 
Yet Eva was fain to tell all now; her 
pent-up confidences and secret thoughts, 
long kept in check, must find utterance at 
last. 

He held his peace. What will not a 
rare woman hazard in order to escape an 
inadequate existence? Unkindness may 
be endured even by those possessed of 
little patience, laborious, nay, loveless days 
made light of. But when the inner life,. 
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which is life indeed, lacks space and nutri- 
ment, when the spirit is penned up be- 
tween prison walls, an ardent nature can 
endure such death-in-life no longer, and 
freedom is purchased at desperate cost. 

Eva's story was much what Arthur Ven- 
ning had looked for. This brilliant girl 
had been the victim of her own intellec- 
tual aspirations and of another's subtle 
influence for ill, surely of evil chance also. 
In her case it seemed admissible to talk of 
fate and destiny, so implicitly the toils of 
both were woven about her feet. 

A small official, living in a remote 
little ducal capital, had three daughters, 
the two younger of whom promised 
to be paragons, but were cast into the 
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shade by the attractions of their eldest 
sister. On her, indeed, Nature had lav- 
ished such bounties as might well seem 
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to indicate a matchless fortune, beauty, 
stateliness, spirit, a voice of uncommon 
richness and power, also artistic aptitude 
quite out of the ordinary way. She was 
ambitious, moreover, though little play 
was there for rare character or parts in 
the future carved out for her. 

Eva and her younger sister must just 
be trained as school-teachers, and after- 
wards paired-off with some estimable 
pastor, professor, or bureaucrat ; a life 
that should be her own, the best and full- 
est expression of herself — ^in other words, 
the highest gdod attainable to . human 
beings — was as remote from her as from 
some veiled thing called a woman shut up 
in convent or harem. 

' Oh !' cried Eva, passionately, ' hence- 
forth women mmt have happier destinies. 
By virtue of freedom, they will at last 
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reach to full mental stature, and ^vill grow 
strong and wise. For is not injustice, 
alike in large as in small things, at the 
bottom of the worst human misery, and 
what can be more unjust than the distor- 
tion of claims into the semblance of a 
duty ? In the pride of my youth, on the 
threshold of life, possessed, as I believed, 
with a natural gift that might prove a 
career, I was bidden to marry a man to 
whom I was indifferent because it was my 
duty ; yet I blame my parents very little, 
if at all. We were poor ; the proposed 
marriage was a suitable one ; why could 
not I be as easily reconciled to a hum- 
drum, narrow existence as other girls? 
My good father and mother little compre- 
hended how the notion hardened, almost 
crushed me. I was to be no longer my- 
self, to give up all that was existence — 
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indeed, to drag through life at the bidding 
of others. I began to feel afraid of my- 
self. Wild thoughts came into my mind 
of fleeing, of apprenticing myself under 
an assumed name to some stage director 
as vocalist. I felt even desperate enough 
to contemplate breaking with my family. 

^ As I sat one day wrestling with these 
thoughts, my mind almost made up to 
evade the reality they would force upon 
me, my heart almost broken at the thought 
of the sorrow I should cause my parents 
and sisters, an, arch- tempter stood before 
me in the shape of a saviour. We were 
often at court, my sister and myself, and 
the prince — who now presented himself, 
and who was related to the ducal house — 
had danced with me at several court balls. 

'"Dear child," he now said — he was 
older than myself by ten years, and his 
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superior rank and knowledge of the world 
permitted this apparent condescension. 
''Dear child, do not weep any more. 
You are free, and it is to myself you 
are indebted for your freedom." 

' I looked up in joyful amazement He 
went on, kindly but matter-of-fact, yet, 
as I afterwards discovered, carefully con- 
cealing something far stronger than mere 
sentiment. 

' " I bring you better tidings still. . In 
a week you will realize your fondest 
dreams, and awake to find yourself in 
Italy. The world of art, the musical 
future you have dreamed of, are to be 
yours." 

' Then he went on to explain, still using 
the same easy, almost independent man- 
ner, that my kind friends and well-wishers 
at court had heard rumours of the dis- 
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tastefulness of the marriage proposed to 
me ; that he had hit upon a plan by which 
time might be gained and my own liberty 
secured without any family quarrel. His 
mother, sister of the reigning duchess, was 
about to start for Italy, and wanted a 
young lady as companion, reader, they 
called it. I was the very girl to please 
her somewhat fastidious tastes. I was to 
have every facility afforded me for cul- 
tivating my voice. The marriage thus 
proposed need never take place, and I 
should quit my home as if nothing had 
happened. 

' My poor parents ! Not even a brilliant 
marriage could have made them prouder 
than these prospects. I was to see Italy, 
then the world ! in other words, to travel 
from one German court to another; to 
have every good chance in the hand of 
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Fortune to bestow. They parted from 
me, but with tears of joy. My sisters 
already looked upon me as a grand per- 
sonage destined to raise the family for- 
tunes. They have never seen me since. 

^Yet for a time all went well. The 
prince was not only my benefactor and 
kind friend, he became my intellectual 
guide and spiritual teacher. Nothing 
more. So, at least, I blindly and fool- 
ishly believed. I was too happy, too 
absorbed in my rich, full art-life to 
suspect the truth. I really liked him. 
I felt more than grateful to him. He 
was, indeed, daily and hourly, becoming 
necessary to me, but I was far from 
suspecting as yet that his mil should 
become my destiny.' 

. She paused for a moment, and added, 
in a hushed, mysterious voice. 
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' For surely such things must be. Look- 
ing back on the past, I can pity myself 
and forgive. I was no mere weakling 
caught in the grip of an iron purpose, 
rather a victim who, blindfolded by sub- 
tlety and wile, is drawn towards the pit- 
fall. On a sudden the scales fell from my 
<3yes. One day the prince came to me 
with a look that revealed all. We were 
in the Austrian Tyrol. The duchess, my 
patroness, had gone on a visit of a day 
only to a neighbouring chateau. 

' " We are alone !" he whispered. " You 
must know what I have come to tell you. 
I have loved you from the first, and I 
think you have learned to love me a little-'* 

^ I was dumb. Did I ever love this 
man ? I knew not. I only know that he 
influenced me strangely, and that his will 
seemed to paralyse mine. Intellectually 
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he had already claimed me as his own. 
I was more than his pupil. Ten year& 
older than myself, with a vast knowledge 
of art and the world and an unerring 
critical faculty, he had indeed fashioned 
me to what I was. I owed my real, that is 
to say, my inner, artistic existence to him. 
He had moulded the curious, ardent girl 
into the thoughtful woman, the artist. 
He — the bad angel — had accorded me a 
soul. 

' " We are alone. Now if ever," he 
went on, with almost wild vehemence, 
"our fate is in our own hands. The 
duchess will not return to- day. I have 
just received this message from her, and 
her presence is the only barrier to my 
happiness. Go with me. Become my 
wife." 

^ I drew back trembling. 
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' " Listen," he cried. " My love, my 
own. My mother has set her mind upon 
a great marriage for me. The bride is 
chosen. Negotiations are already advanc- 
ed. If I return to Germany free, my 
destiny is sealed. And the same lot 
awaits yourself. I plead your own cause 
as well as mine, and all that is dearest, 
most sacred to you, Italy, your art " 

' A fallen angel, did I say ?' reiterated 
Eva, after a pause. *Who can aver that 
he did not for one brief moment mil to 
deal fairly by me, and that he had indeed 
resolved to sacrifice worldly prospects for 
my sake? I believed so then, I try at 
times to believe so still.* 

How could she help trusting him? 
Whether he had ever been worthy of such 
trustfulness was a secret locked within 
his own breast. His studied care for her 
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happiness during so many months, his 
unvarying friendliness and well reined-in 
chivalrousness and devotion, above all, 
his solicitude for her future as she was 
now fain to shape it for herself — the 
future of a vocalist — all these things 
compelled her to regard him as the best, 
truest friend she possessed in the world. 
And what he had said was true. That 
very day had come a letter from home, 
once more urging the claims of the un- 
welcome suitor. If not in love with the 
prince she was at least drawn towards 
him by a feeling as tenacious, gratitude 
of the deepest, most ardent kind. So she 
trusted him, placing her future in his 
hands, and every circumstance then seem- 
ed to show that at the moment of making 
these proposals he had no intention to 
deceive, only to make a secret marriage. 
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At all events, when they reached the ap- 
pointed place, all things were in readiness 
according to promise, priest and notary, 
ring and book. But at the last moment 
it was discovered that, owing to the fact 
of both bride and bridegroom being aliens, 
some additional forms must be gone 
through, in order to make the marriage 
valid. Was it a moment for Eva to draw 
back ? Married they were indeed, but at 
the altar only. Such a manHiage would 
not be acknowledged by the civil law. 
Then they hurried away to have the ad- 
ditional formalities necessary gone through, 
so said the prince, on German soil. But 
no sooner had they crossed the frontier 
than fresh obstacles presented themselves. 
He was summoned home in consequence 
of the illness of his uncle, the head of his 
house. Eva, having in one wild moment 
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cut herself loose from home and protec- 
tress, could but cling to her lover, trust 
him still. 

So she awaited his return to be made 
and acknowledged his wife in the eyes of 
the law. 

His wife she was. Before the altar he 
had taken her, and he declared again and 
again that he was on the point of keeping 
his word. Once a marriage contract in 
accordance with the laws of their own 
country had been drawn up. She had 
even allowed herself to be brought to 
this remote island on the understand- 
ing that here at last she was to take his 
name. 

Whether or not there was a warring still 
of good and evil purpose in this worldling's 
heart, whether indeed but for certain un- 
foreseen worldly circumstances he would 
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have made the penniless middle-class maid- 
en his princess, who shall say ? There came 
at last a moment when every vestige of 
hope was wrested from her. As best he 
could, with abject retractations and apolo- 
gies he got out the tidings that, in order to 
restore his fortunes, he saw himself com- 
pelled to marry a rich woman. Financial 
crises, speculation, evil times had so re- 
duced his income and so encumbered his 
estate that there was no other course left 
for him but this — or to blow his brains 
out, he added, with a grim smile. 

Then he tried to win her pity, her for- 
giveness ; he used every argument in his 
power to induce her not to return to her 
family but to pursue her artistic career ; he 
set before her what she owed to art, to 
herself. There was nothing he would not 
and could not do to further her wishes, he 
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said. Lastly, he told her of all the flatter- 
ing things that had been said about her 
fine voice in high places, glowingly paiht- 
ed the future in store for her if she would 
carry out what had once been her dearest 
^vish to go through an artistic training. 
She might become a prima-donna, anything 
she liked. Where was now her ambition ? 
' Ambition,' sighed Eva. ' My only am- 
bition now was to be loved at home once 
more. That voice of mine ! I valued it 
now only for my father's sake. It would 
console him, win his forgiveness, I said. 
My parents were foolishly proud of their 
Eva. Poor father, poor mother ! What 
wonder that the truth was more than you 
could bear ! My father went mad. My 
mother took to her bed and never left it 
more. My young sisters were forbidden 
to mention my name. But,' she burst out, 
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mth a wild joyful cry, 'I shall now be 
as one who was dead and is alive again^ 
was lost and is found !' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



LOVERS ! 



How calm and peaceful looked the little 
lake as Arthur lingered by it listening to 
Eva's sweet voice. Here on the brightest 
days of the year are to be seen rather the 
subdued winter harmonies that greet our 
eyes in southern England than the gorgeous 
glow of summer. To-day about waves and 
sky lay just those quiet tender hues we 
see on certain mild January days of our 
dear native land. The glassy waters of 
the mere reflected pure tints of pearl and 
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clouds just touched with rosy gold floating 
on a pale azure sky. On the cool grey 
surface of its waters rested the water-lilies, 
their bright gold and ivory cups subdued ' 
in the placid light. Inefikble the sweet- 
ness and stillness here. Not a bird on the 
branch, not a fawn gambolling athwart 
the forest reaches. They were near the sea, 
but could not so much as hear its ripple. 

' Are you versed in the history of this 
island ?' asked Eva, with a smile. ' Do you 
know why this little sheet of water em- 
bosomed in the ancient beechen forest is 
called the Black Lake, and the granite block 
on which we are sitting bears the name of 
the Stone of Sacrifice ?' 

' I am not entirely ignorant,' said 
Arthur. Had not Elizabeth indeed acted 
as his cicerone here? 'But tell me what 
you know.' 
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^ This place, then,' she said, ' was conse- 
crated in the olden time to one of the 
most fearful divinities ever mortals bent 
knee to. Whoever served her was hence- 
forth to be kept pure from all contact with 
anything human, and there was but one 
way to accomplish this. The minister to 
the god was also the victim. Even the 
very slaves who washed the golden car of 
the goddess were straightway cast into the 
lake, and how many unfortunate beings 
may have been offered upon this very 
stone !' 

She rose and showed him a huge red 
stain in the granite block, shaped, indeed, 
like those savage altars we read of on 
which were immolated human offerings. 

' This is but a natural streak — a vein of 
porphyry in the formation,' she said ; ' but 
the islanders will ever believe the stain to 
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be caused by human blood. How fearful 
these early creeds ! Yet methinks they 
pohit a parable. The evil passions that 
weak mortals serve — do they not exact of 
their slaves the supreme sacrifice? Is 
there anyone who has hearkened too much 
to self, which is but another name for 
passion, without falling a victim ?' 

She was thinking of her girlhood and of 
those ardent longings for a richer, fuller 
life that had led her to Italy, to despair. 
Had she been of a less ambitious spirit, all 
the misery of her life might have been 
spared. 

Said Arthur, gaily, 

' I read herein a more acceptable inter- 
pretation of the allegory. This goddess 
of yours should, I think, rather symbolize 
a purifier than a destroyer, since it is by 
virtue of passions that men rise and fall ; 
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in other words, fulfil their destiny. We 
must be first crushed to be afterwards 

uplifted — tried as clay is proven in the 
fire; 

Thus they talked with the beautiful 
confidence and exclusiveness of lovers who 
find that every hour brings them nearer 
to one another, shuts them more and more 
within a little world of their own. The 
longest day could never be long enough 
for these spoken volumes. 

^ I have now told you my life — will you 
not tell me yours ?' asked Eva. 

This was the next day, when much had 
been talked over of more immediate inter- 
est. The marriage was to take place in a 
few days, and that night Arthur would cross 
to the opposite shore to buy the wedding- 
ring, and make other preparations. Next 
day, before nightfall, he should be back 
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again, and then another journey was in 
store for him. He must traverse the 
island from end to end for the purpose of 
securing the services of a priest. 

They had just returned from a long 
ramble in the forest, and for the first time 
Arthur accompanied Eva to the tiny ante- 
room, turned into a rustic boudoir, that 
led out of her chamber. She had so 
many things to carry upstairs, spoils of 
the forest, spoils of the sea, that he would 
not let her burden herself. And, when 
arrived on the threshold, there seemed still 
much to say, so he followed her within. 
Happiness wearies even as doth sorrow, 
and Eva was now languid from over-joy. 
Her spirits during the last two days had 
been wonderfully buoyant. Joy beamed 
from her eyes, and imparted rosy bloom 
to her cheek. It wa& no longer a vision 
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of sorrow and beauty that moved statelily 
before Arthur's eyes ; instead a dazzling 
fellow-creature, on whom Nature had 
lavished her choicest gifts, and with whom 
it were good to live. What was Eva not ? 
what could she not do ? In the exuber- 
ance of her late mood, all the inborn 
sprightliness and vivacity of her character 
were revealed, as well as mental endow- 
ments of deeper kind. She should have 
been a leader and inspirer of men and 
women in some high sphere. For what 
may not perfect loveliness do when com- 
bined with depth of feeling and a passion- 
ate craving after intellectual beauty ? 

' Kind God in Heaven !' was Arthur's 
secret thought. ' What may not existence 
be like by this woman's side ?' 

Deeply as was Eva moved also at the 
thought of sharing his life, intensely as 
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she appreciated the intellectual sympathies 
and aspirations drawing them together, it 
was a common, sheer human contentment 
that she drank in now. The thought 
bringing tears of rapture and thanksgiv- 
ing unutterable, was the thought of home. 
It seemed too good to be true, but -true, 
nevertheless. A short week more, a little 
week and her sister would learn the bless- 
ed tidings. Their Eva no longer a shame 
to them, her name a terror never any- 
more, the past buried and forgotten, new 
life in store for all. And that scene of 
explanation and reconcilement would be 
ever before her impatient eyes. 

Never would prodigal be so welcomed, 
50 wept over 1 She already heard her 
sisters' voices, already a thousand times in 
fancy her tears of pure joy were mingled 
mth theirs ! She saw a flash of under- 
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standing light up her father's face as she 
clasped him close, and, pointing to Arthur, 
whispered, 

' Husband, Eva's husband.' 

Around that last thought centered her 
fondest, most passionate hopes. She would 
willingly have laid down her life if, by 
that means, her father's reason could be 
restored. There was now a better way ; 
when the grief that had brought the mad- 
ness should be removed, must not the 
madness go ? 

Eva clung to this hope with a tenacity 
that nothing could shake. Yes, the good 
God in His mercy would permit the cure. 
Not only was their lost Eva to be restored 
to her sisters, but their father, like the 
man Christ healed, would be sitting clothed 
and in his right mind. No wonder that in 
these first moments of looking forward she 
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thought more of Arthur's deed than of 
Arthur s self. The curse of shame was to 
be removed from her house, the family 
escutcheon cleared of its blot, and by 
him only. His love was a matchless 
sacrifice. But, before the happiness of 
loving him and compensating him, she 
was to taste of another of less selfish 
kind. She was, meantime, living less 
in the world of realities with him than 
in the world of hopes of which he was 
author. 

Something like reproach, however, stung 
her when she thought that to-morrow he 
would not be there. She felt a grateful, 
ardent impulse on the eve of this short 
separation to throw herself into his life, 
and, for a brief spell, forget her own. Was 
he not to be henceforth all in all to her ? 
Had she any right, even for a day then, 
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to live in a world of thought he could not 
share ? 

So again, with sweet insinuation, she 
repeated the question. 

Arthur laughed. 

'The story were but a dull one,' he 
said. ' But, such as it was, she should 
have it, an' she would.' 

Wearied from her long walk, she had 
thro^yn off her hat, and now rested on a 
low stool, leaning her head on the arm of 
Arthur's chair ; for he had taken out his 
sketch-book, and, whilst he talked, lazily- 
plied pencil and brush. To have some- 
thing to do seemed an excuse for staying 
a little longer with her, and there was a 
tempting bit of forest glade -svithin sight. 
So he became busily idle, and by-and-by, 
in her weariness, she did not know it, the 
beautiful head rested no longer on the 
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arm of the chair, but had slipped to his 
knee. He chatted on ; not for worlds 
would he have ventured so much as to 
touch the perfectly-shaped head lying close 
under his sketch-book, or even to notice 
the intrusion. As yet she had never 
kissed him, and he bided his time. She 
was to see that no woman in all the world 
was so sacred in his eyes as the one about 
to become his wife. 

Thus, then, they began to talk, Eva's 
face being turned from him, her sweet 
voice a little languid from fatigue. She 
wanted very much to hear this dull story, 
she said, and first and foremost to know 
one tiling. Had he never cared for any 
woman but herself? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



A REVELATION. 

^To tell you plain truth/ Arthur said^ 
<raily, after some talk of his London expe- 
riences, ' I never so much as fancied my- 
self in love till I reached this island a few 
weeks back. There is a fatality about the 
])lace. Had I never seen you, I do believe 
my fate would have been sealed all the 
same.' 

'What happened?' Eva said, with natu- 
ral feminine curiosity. Is not almost 
always the first question a girl asks of an 
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avowed lover, ' Whom did you love before 
me ?' 

' I was tempted to visit these remote 
shores by the most romantic accounts,' 
Arthur went on. ' I made up my mind, 
indeed, that I was not only to see the 
fabled mirage here, but that I should find 
the maiden of my dreams. And true 
enough. Hiardly had I set foot on this 
island, when I thought my time was come. 
The pretty, pretty girl !' 

' Was she your countrywoman or mine ?' 

' Of pure Teuton blood, with such blue 
eyes and fair hair as I do verily believe 
are never found out of Germany.' 

' What attracted you to her besides the 
blue eyes and fair hair ?' Eva asked, still 
playful. 

Arthur also went on gay and careless as 
before. 
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^ So many things. To begin with, she 
had a lovely expression — Blich you Ger- 
mans call it — and a voice pleasant to listen 

to; 

Eva laughed gently. These naive con- 
fessions of her lover amused her not a 
little. 

'Would you have married her?' she 
asked. 

' Ah ! who shall say? But for a certain 
visit on a wet day to a certain lady await- 
ing her limner, I think it likely. We 
became, anyhow, capital friends.'- 

» 

If these confidences pleased Eva, how 
much more grateful were they to her 
lover? He was confiding in her as he 
had never yet confided in any human 
being, and the new, fresh sense of nearness 
and exclusiveness was inexpressibly deli- 
cious. They were beginning to lead the 
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life of one that has become the life of two. 

'This blue-eyed beauty had a certain 
likeness to yourself — I could almost have 
sworn you were sisters,' Arthur added, 
laughingly. ' So, you see, I was but fall- 
ing in love with you by anticipation.' 

' Such fancied likeness is mere nation- 
ality,' Eva replied, ^vithout strained 
interest, or the faintest suspicion of the 
revelation in store for her. ' We Germans 
also find all English girls of a type alike. 
But tell me more.' 

Trusting him implicitly she yet wanted 
to discover how far Arthur's fancy had 
gone; she could not suppose him to be 
blame- worthy in the least little thing. All 
the same she felt sorry for the blue-eyed 
maiden he had evidently made love to. 
The story interested her. 

' For once and for all understand that 
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when T asked you tAvo days ago to be my 
wife, T was as free to do so as if there were 
no other woman in this island, or for the 
matter of that,' laughed Arthur, ' in all the 
world. I have never had a fancy for 
entanglements of that kind. Indeed, I had 
made up my mind long ago that I should 
die a bachelor, and why? For the vain 
and preposterous reason that I c^ould 
never find a woman good enough for me.' 

Eva smiled sadly. 

' But,' resumed the happy, unconscious 
lover, ' I will be quite open mth you. I 
did ask your pretty double if she liked 
me and — the rest of it. She parried the 
question, hinted at circumstances and 
family misfortunes that made it her duty 
not to marry. I cannot help thinking 
that there was a faithless lover in the 
way.' 
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Eva s face was still turned from him as 
she rested thus, the beautifully shaped liead 
just touching his knee. She put yet 
another question in the low gentle tones 
of one who is wearied in body rather than 
in spirit, deep, unutterable contentment 
thrilling the quiet voice. 

' What was that sweet girl's name ?' 

One short moment more in the fair sun- 
shine, on the golden sward, cradled l)y 
hope and love, then a precipice and a hor- 
rible abyss, from which there was no escape ! 

Arthur skilfully manipulated his clouds, 
but in a second his answer came. 

' Elizabeth, Elizabeth Flower in my own 
tongue. Blume in yours. What a pretty 
name for a pretty girl I' 

Eva never stirred. Had Arthur's sus- 
picions been aroused he could not have 
discerned by any outward sign that this 
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simple name brought despair to his listener's 
heart. The fair head lay motionless as 
that of a sleeping child on its pillow. The 
limbs did not tremble. Only the eyelids 
closed as if from excess of weariness and 
the beautiful cheeks grew pale. Eva, 
accustomed to make almost superhuman 
efforts at self-control, was stilling the 
tumult of her bosom by force of indomit- 
able will. She would calmly hear to the 
end. Time for her heart to break after- 
wards. 

Arthur chatted on, he spoke of Eliza- 
beth's devotion to her younger sister, of 
Hervey's fancy for Flora, of the excursions 
they had made together. Even those 
mysterious star-shaped flowers were men- 
tioned, the flowers Elizabeth, with all a 
German girl's sentiment, so loved for her 
dead sister's sake. Then he reverted to 
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her passionate dwelling on the wrong that 
had been done her, supposed by him to be 
some man's faithlessness. 

'She liked me well enough, I do be- 
lieve,' he said, carelessly, and without a 
vestige of vanity underlying the thought. 
'But now let us talk of ourselves. By 
the way, you have never told me your 
own name.' 

Eva could bear this tension no longer. 
She rose now and looked at him with 
inexpressible wistfulness, yet no ghastly 
betrayal, she would be mistress of herself, 
if the short agony killed her. 

'To-morrow will do,' she said, smiling 
calmly as the dying smile, ' I will rest 
now. Fare thee well, dear.' 

Then, bending low, she kissed him on 
the brow. The strange sweetness and 
searchingness of that long look did not 
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strike Arthur at the time. He was accus- 
tomed to find in her face what he found 
nowhere else under heaven. But the 
unwonted pallor and sudden evidence of 
bodily endurance strained to the utmost 
gave a momentary feeling of uneasiness. 

' I cannot bear to leave you, even till 
to-morrow,' he whispered, as he held her 
in his arms. 

But Eva would stay for no lover-like 
speeches. With her hand on the door she 
once more glanced at him, tenderness, 
thankfulness, benison unutterable in her 
eyes. A reiterated farewell trembled on 
her pale lips. Then he was alone. 

All was perfectly still, and Arthur, hav- 
ing finished his drc^wing, noiselessly put 
together his sketching things and stole 
downstairs. She would sleep, he said, 
and he must be more careful of her health 
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in future. Those long forest rambles must 
be cut short. He had not now to do with 
the robust organization of country-bred 
maidens like Elizabeth and Flora, but with 
a physique of finer strain. Eva's natur- 
ally magnificent health, as she confessed, 
had been undermined by mental suff^ering. 
Months must elapse before she should be 
fairly hferself. 

On the whole, however, he went away 
in a cheerful frame of mind. By sunset 
next day he should be back again, and for 
other things no less important than the 
purchase of the wedding-ring, he was 
forced to cross the sea. There was a 
banker in the old-world seaport opposite 
with whom he had certain business to 
transact. He also wanted to consult 
some able lawyer as to the steps necessary 
for the celebration of such a marriage on 
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German soil. And this blissful bride- 
groom no more than any other would 
greet his bride-elect empty-handed. On 
this island not so much as a silver thimble 
was to be purchased, but surely some 
beautiful bridal gift might be found in 
the city numbering half a hundred thou- 
sand souls over the water. 

So in elate spirits he set off, making 
light of the long descent through the 
forest. The path wound downwards all 
the way and two hours' brisk walking 
brought him to the wooded harbour lying 
close under the wooded scarp. The 
steamer was there and in a quarter of an 
hour, bearing the happy lover on board, 
was gliding gently over the unruffled 
crystalline sea. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



WHITHER ? 



Where was Eva's joy now ? 

As long as Arthur remained in the ad- 
joining room, she was forced to exercise 
self-control. Not a sigh escaped her lips, 
not a moan of pain. Rigid as a statue, 
she awaited his going ; but when at last 
she heard the door close after him, she 
threw herself on her bed, past weeping, 
past praying, only low stifled sobs betray- 
ed the conflict. Oh ! Fate was pitiless. 
There was no hope, no joy, no love left 
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for this poor Eva to cling to any more. 
She must just drift away on the tide of 
misery, and let despair do with her as 
it would. Those fond, foolish dreams of 
yestreen, where were they now? The 
return home as Arthur's wife, her fathers 
recovery, reconcilement with her sisters ! 

Had she, indeed, for a brief moment 
believed in these things ? Yes, Elizabeth 
and Flora might be made happy, but in 
another way, not by their sister Eva. 
Their bliss she could never share. For no 
misconception of Arthur s narrative wa& 
possible. He had first seen Elizabeth, and 
won her heart, and she knew this sweet, 
steadfast Elizabeth well. Other girls 
might easily fancy themselves in love with 
a frank, chivalrous Englishman after 
Arthur's pattern. Elizabeth never would. 
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If she cared for any man at all, her feeling 
would be deep and unalterable, nor was 
she at all likely to entertain romantic 
dreams about anyone indifferent to her, 
she must have relied upon Arthur Ven- 
ning's liking before venturing to like him 
in return. 

It was all as clear as day. Only one 
reason had prevented Elizabeth from ac- 
cepting Arthur's love. She was too proud 
to marry because of the shame that had 
fallen on her house; she refused him on 
account of her sister's dishonour. But for 
her own sister, her eldest sister, Elizabeth 
might yet become a happy wife. 

This conviction took possession of Eva's 
troubled spirit as if it were some horrible 
agency at work upon body and brain, 
some engine invented for torture, or dire 
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seps insinuating poison and agony into 
every vein, drying up the springs of life 
and hope. 

Her sweet Elizabeth, her own fond sis- 
ter ! Was it not enough to have ruined 
her prospects, overwhelmed her with 
shame, broken her mother's heart, wreck- 
ed her father's reason — must she also steal 
her lover's heart ? 

Arthur might take his wife home, in- 
deed! What would Elizabeth feel when 
she recognised in Eva's husband her own 
lover, the man, but for Eva's wrong-doing, 
she might herself have married ? It must 
never be. 

There was only one way of saving 
Elizabeth. 

She must hide herself from Arthur, flee 
from him straightway and discover some 
secure hiding-place where even love 
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like his could never find her out. But 
where? This island offered no such 
harbourage, Arthur knew it far too well. 
Before nightfall, moreover, on the morrow 
he would be back again. In this short 
space of time whither could she betake 
herself, leaving no trace behind? For, 
one thing she felt sure of. If Arthur 
followed her, as he undoubtedly would, 
and if he discovered her retreat, he would 
insist on the fulfilment of her promise! 
Elizabeth would be sacrificed ! A second 
time Eva would prove her baleful 
star. 

But if not ! Ah ! even this poor Eva 
might yet bring about good and not evil. 
Hid from Arthur s ken for ever he was 
sure in time to master himself, to woo a 
second time and finally win Elizabeth as 
his bride. For her sister Eva's sake, 
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she would grow all the dearer to him. 
The racking misery of conflict at last 
spent itself, and blank, cold despair took 
its place. Eva sat up and tried to think. 
She pictured the bright future in store for 
her sisters ; the pair wedded to these gene- 
rous English brothers, their home made in 
happy England, far away from the scene 
of their sorrow and their shame. Perhaps 
even their father's madness would yield to 
these blissful influences, and he might yet 
spend a happy and honoured old age by 
the fireside of a son-in-law. The old man 
would be surely made welcome for his 
sweet daughters' sakes. 

And, in time, would not Eva and her 
awful story be almost forgotten — ^Eva her^ 
self fade from the memory of these happy 
ones ? Or, if not faded utterly, might she 
not become a half-sorrow only, a name to 
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be wept over gently? Elizabeth and 
Flora would tell their children of a gifted 
Aunt Eva, lost to them for ever — would 
perhaps even call some little daughter 
after her, in token of forgiveness ; and as 
they grew older, wiser, and sadder, would 
think of her kindly, would love her as in 
their childish days. 

And Arthur Venning, her generous pro- 
tector, her magnanimous bridegroom — \ 
would not he also forget? Men are strong 
and proud ; they subdue their griefs and 
live them down as women cannot do. 

'He will be happy. He loves me," 
thought Eva, ' but how much may gener- 
osity and pity have determined him to 
make me his wife ? And admiration also 
— my little beauty he said he should be 
so proud of. But Elizabeth is beautiful 
too, and Elizabeth mil hold him all the 
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dearer for having tried to save her poor 
Eva; 

She felt inclined to weep now, and al- 
most able to pray, but the soft mood 
passed. She dared not weep. She must 
steel her heart against self-pity. Eva was 
in a crisis of destiny when personality is 
merged in larger interests, and the Ego, 
the individuality, the thinking, suffering, 
sentient self virtually ceases to be, or is as 
if it were not. She must consider life and 
the world wholly irrespective of her own 
existence, to think and act, indeed, as if 
Eva's self did not exist at all. Such self- 
annihilation must naturally be the pre- 
cursor of all deeds of superhuman heroism 
or self-devotion ; none could voluntarily 
immolate himself to duty, patriotism, sen- 
timent, unless that self had been first 
shrivelled to nothingness. 
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Eva, then, having made up her mind 
that she must sacrifice herself for her 
sister's sake, could hardly weep over her 
own life any more. There was now no- 
thing left to wish for or hope. Life, as 
much of meaning as it had for her, could 
mean blank endurance only. Her plain 
duty was to hide herself for ever and for 
ever from those she loved. But where ? 

The warm after-glow had filled the little 
chamber, and the soft air seemed to stifle 
her. She would go out of doors, she 
thought, and try to form a plan, for the 
dire problem must be solved at once. 

Where could she hide herself? 

What a prison seemed this island and 
life to Eva as she lingered by her mndow 
and looked out wistfully ! Far away 
stretched the forest reaches, just gilded by 
the rays of the setting sun, and, as she 
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stood thus motionless, the murmur of the 
sea became audible from afar. But the 
forest offered no hope of escape, nor the sea 
either, for Arthur knew it nook and cor- 
ner, and, if she set sail on the morrow, 
the very vessel that bore her away would 
meet that of her returning lover. 

As she lingered thus, all other thoughts 
merged in that desperate one — where 
should she hide herself? The after-sflow 
faded, and twilight stole on apace. Al- 
ready the beechen groves about the ch&let 
were grooving dusk, and in the pure grey 
of evening every object wore a subdued 
aspect of tender, inviting melancholy.' 
This ancient forest is never more impres- 
sive than in the t^vilight of early autumn. 
In summer the birds sing and the sound 
of the woodman's axe breaks the hush, but 
with the first September mists ineifable 
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solitude and stillness steal over the scene, 
precursors of the long silent reign of 
snow. 

Eva looked and listened as if waiting for 
a voice, some answer to the question that 
had shaped itself into doom. All her 
thoughts were now narrowed to a point, 
all her faculties bent upon one object. 
She must escape this happiness with 
Arthur. But how? The twilight shadows 
deepened and great calm enfolded the 
island world, to Eva rather a resting-place 
than a prison it seemed now, no career of 
bruised and broken spirit, instead a quiet 
haunt for tired body and brain dedicated 
to oblivion and eternal rest. And, as little 
by little she let this thought take posses- 
sion of her mind, despair was no longer 
written on her face, but in its place a 
certain unwonted calm, an almost startling 
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aloofness from things sweet and human. 
If smiles were banished from it for ever- 
more, so at least were tears and no more 
anguish-stricken remorse or self-pity, only 
cold collected resignation and passiveness. 
The sea had not responded to her, nor the 
forest, but at last she had hearkened to 
a voice within and accepted its awful 
mandate. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



REFUGE. 

Greyly and soothingly evening enticed 
Eva to herself as some mild mother inviting 
weary child to rest. Warm golden light 
still lingered about the chMet, but night 
was fast stealing over the forest and already 
the black pine tops showed faintly against 
the sober heavens. No brilliant constel- 
lations shining out of intense purple skies, 
no sharp definitions of light and shadow 
to-night, instead creeping mists and 
crepuscular gloom, with tender subdued 
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melancholy enfolding all things. It was 
as if Earth and Heaven wore a veil out of 
pity for human sorrow and Nature herself 
were moved to compassion for one breaking 
heart. 

Hardly misery was written on Eva's 
face as she now walked gently towards the 
forest, rather a look of cold, stern resolve, 
perhaps even of satisfaction. The supreme 
valediction to life and hope were given. 
All she needed now was rest, and that she 
knew right well where to find. Oh ! to be 
beyond reach of compassionating love and 
retributive memory, the world's supercili- 
ousness and the frown of the cruel, at 
peace for ever and for ever ! 

She followed a path she knew well, she 
had taken it with Arthur many a time, a 
little traverse leading through the beechen 
forest to the Stone of Sacrifice and the 
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Black Lake. It was still a twilight world 
in which she moved, and in the open spaces 
might be seen yet a pearly sky bending 
over the dusky trees and tender rosy lights 
flickering here and there. 

Night was imminent, but had not yet 
come. When she reached the opening in 
the heart of the wood, she sat down and 
wept a little. A momentary softness came 
over her. 

She would fain for a brief space have 
rested her head on some kind bosom and 
poured out a last w^ord or two of penitence 
and prayer. She thought then that such 
a farewell ought not to be made without 
some shrift, some final appeal to love, 
human and divine. 

It seemed as if in a sentence she could 
have said all there was to say on her own 
behalf and summarized her life, with its 
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pitiful shortcomings and sorrows, so as to 
win plenary pardon alike from friends and 
judges. In God's forgiveness she never 
doubted. 

Yes, the sting of separation was here. 
She could never now plead for herself, as 
no other could plead for her. None would 
ever be in a position to judge her conduct 
aright. The subtlety with which she had 
been tempted, the poignancy of her remorse^ 
who could measure ? If indeed we know 
not our own weaknesses till too late, shall 
others coldly judging better appraise us ? 

She wept for awhile out of sheer 
human forlornness, and murmured the 
names dear and familiar to her. In one 
over-mastering moment of passionate 
longing she called on Elizabeth, her 
father, Arthur, but they could not hear. 
She was alone, no human thing so lonely 
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under the vast heaven. Whilst she 
waited thus for night to come, with tears 
in her eyes and self-pity in her heart, 
one especial scene of her childhood flashed 
before her with more than the vividness 
of dreams. 

She recalled just such a forest scene 
when toddling by her father's side, they 
had been overtaken by the gloaming. So 
little was she that it was the first time she 
had ever seen the stars out of doors, and 
when the shadows frightened her, and the 
solitude, — how well she remembered it ! — 
her father had taken her in his strong arms, 
soothing her to sleep and she remembered 
nothing till it was morning. The sun shone 
on her little bed. All the gloom and the 
terror had vanished. There was the sweet 
bright day with its full measure of cheerful- 
ness and affection, a mother's love, a father's 
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pride, the prattle of baby sisters. And now 
she was alone. Strange to have been so 
smiled upon and cared for once, and now to 
meet the end thus desolate. One ques- 
tion flashed across her mind too awful to 
dwell upon. 

That childish adventure in the forest, 
the momentary tremor, the apparent peril, 
the joyful climax. Might she discover 
here a parallel, a prophecy applicable to 
her present case ? Had this dark day also 
its To-morrow? Was there a morning 
beyond the grave ? 

Then she recalled the conversation with 
Arthur Venning two short days ago. They 
were sitting on the Stone of Sacrifice, 
where now she sat alone, and she had half 
playfully recalled its legend. Little did 
she think how soon those fearful rites ste 
described then would be renewed, and 
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that in these happy modern days, the 
Black Lake was to receive its victim. 

For, said Eva, fancifully following up 
this thought, might not the allegory apply 
to her own story? Was she not one of 
the ministers to self, passion, fcall it by what 
name we will, they had spoken of, that 
self-centred force or blind impulse, which 
sooner or later turns upon us as a 
nemesis. 

Looking back on life now, an alert con- 
science acting the part of umpire, she 
could but feel that if she had been more 
sinned against than sinning, yet had she 
grievously sinned, and that, if she were 
a victim of others' wrong-doing, her own 
lapse nevertheless needed expiation. She 
must, to use Arthur's words, be tried as 
clay in the fire, fitted for a better being, 
if God so willed it, by His annealing. 
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So she lingered, weeping, praying, yet 
unmoved from her implacable purpose, 
almost indeed clinging to her resolve as if 
it were a duty. She must be hid from 
sight and forgotten in order that the 
guileless Elizabeth should taste happiness. 
Not twice must Elizabeth's heart be well- 
nigh broken by her sister. 

Eva lingered, and had, some kind human 
thing crossed her desolate path then, she 
might have been saved to more sorrow, but, 
can we doubt it, to a better fate? Had 
some little straying child come that way, 
and, putting its hand in hers, begged to 
be led home, some woodman, stricken in 
years, recalling her father, all might yet 
have been otherwise for her and her loved 
ones. 

But none came, and, meantime, night 
was there. Eva waited till the last glim- 
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mer of rosy light should vanish from the 
west and the distant forest rim hardly 
break the horizon, then she knew what 
she should do. The way back to the 
€hS.let was easy to find yet not hard to 
miss. Nothing cruel or in scorn should 
be said of her afterwards. The fisher-folk 
would hereafter recount how a stranger 
lost her way one gloomy autumn night, 
and strayed into the Black Lake. The 
story would be told thus, and if Arthur 
guessed another version of it, he would 
hold his peace. 

The gathering darkness deepened. Soon, 
hardly a vesture track of day lingered in 
the west, and no sharp demarcation of 
forest and sky was any longer visible, only 
a gentle gradation of intermingling sha- 
dows. Eva glanced towards the opening 
through which she had passed, and saw 
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that the bright vista of an hour ago made 
only a just perceptible break in the pre- 
vailing sombreness. She took that for a 
sign. There was nothing more to wait 
for. No bidding but this one had made 
itself audible. She must obey and leave 
the rest. 

So she went the dark way. As some 
poor wounded bird that flutters towards 
dusky covert there 1o die unmolested, 
Eva let the night suck her in, darkness 
enfold her with murky wings, silence 
claim her as its own. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of the forest, not a star shone 
out of the heavens. Night had come 
indeed ! 



But was the day far behind? A few 
short hours of gloom and silence, a brief, 
trance-like spell of quietude, and the pure 
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light of morning would glimmer in the 
East, a cheerful twitter of birds break the 
stillness of the forest, slowly but surely 
heralding the dawn. And may not some 
clear dayspring await Eva's soul ? Is not 
the veil of darkness to be lifted from that 
sorely-tried spirit after the tribulation and 
the tomb ? For sin and sorrow are finite^ 
but the Eternal Wisdom that compasseth 
us round about hath no limitations. 

Let not the inadequacy of human judg- 
ment blaspheme the pity of Heaven ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



REACTIONS. 

Tt was little likely that Arthur Venning 
should escape a transitory yet tremendous 
reaction of feeling when first left to his 
own thoughts. Fascinated to desperation 
by Eva's beauty, and melted by the for- 
lornness of her position he had bound 
himself to what ? 

A marriage the secret of which none 
must know, and which would hang over 
his head, like the sword of Damocles, as 
long as he lived. Arthur Venning just 
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missed being a common-place man as he 
knew right well, but he could not help 
asking himself now if he were in the least 
degree heroic. Could he brazen the shame 
and the scorn that should come through a 
wife ? 

And as he asked himself this question 
he smiled ironically at the difference be- 
tween dreams and fact, a man's ideal and 
the shape into which circumstances mould 
it. 

If there was one thing he had felt supreme- 
ly ambitious about, it was marriage. When 
he married, he always said to himself, he 
should look perhaps foolishly high, but 
otherwise would never dream of marrying 
at all. He should in this matter look well 
before and after, taking into account alike 
his honourable lineage, and the generation 
to come. His children, if he ever had 
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any, should be able to boast of their 
mother. 

And now ? 

Not for one awful moment did Arthur 
Venning contemplate a base retrogression, 
an abject recoil. By his manly word he 
would stand as long as he lived, and no- 
thing endured for Eva's sake should ever 
wring from him as much as a look of be- 
trayal. But the truth of his position did 
for a brief interval humiliate and appal 
him. The most worldly-minded Nestor 
could not have made the nature of his 
sacrifice clearer. 

The dark thought would go as it had 
come, he felt sure of that, but why had it 
come at all ? There was the sting. Was 
the good opinion of the world to be put into 
the balance with Eva's love ? Was he in 
deed and in truth a worldling, after all ? 
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If so, then Eva could never be sure of 
him, much less could he answer for him- 
self, and his very generosity might prove 
a curse to her instead of a blessing. To 
have to answer for oneself is a thorny and 
uphill way to heroism. Even a poor crea- 
ture may do a splendid deed on a sudden. 
But to be obliged to make sure of our- 
selves by long looks ahead, to feel under 
the necessity of sentinelling the weak 
places and setting watch over untoward 
impulses — ah ! who but trembles at the 
prospect of such palmary proof, such fiery 
ordeal ? 

Arthur Venning was well aware that 
up to a certain point he was of the world, 
worldly. Well-bred and well-born, mth 
just enough means to make these condi- 
tions acceptable, he had hitherto escaped 
anything like a buffet of fate and fortune. 
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But this smooth, honourable, and not by 
any means purposeless existence, was that 
of a man of the world. 

He often and often said of himself that 
his very aptitudes suffered from over- 
much ease and prosperity. He might, 
^vith more ambition, have been less suc- 
cessful, but the gain would have been 
greater than the loss. If ambition count- 
ed for little in his past life, passion counted 
for nothing at all. Till this waiting on 
an island, he did not understand the 
meaning of the word.' 

He loved this rare Eva as he had never 
dreamed of loving. No questioning, no 
dubiousness here. She was the first wo- 
man he had ever seen with whom he would 
wish to live. The sacrifice he was called 
upon to make for such happiness was 
surely small. 
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It galled him beyond measure that the 
conviction of sacrifice forced itself upon 
him, and could not be got rid of. He was 
overcome by the sense of his own inade- 
quacy, a dread lest Eva should discover 
limitations in his nature undoing the very 
generosity which made him adorable to 
her. It was the world he feared, and he 
saw clearly how it might eventually come 
between them. 

Arthur was not by any means romantic. 
He had seen a good deal of life ; he knew 
well enough that marriage means not only 
sentiment and poetry, but the prosaic life 
of every day, with its little carking cares 
and mean little miseries. There was only 
one way of making happiness sure for 
himself and Eva. They must hide them- 
selves from the world. Then, he mused, 
somewhat scornfully, at least the cultured, 
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aesthetic, over-refined life of London is not 
the universe. Existence was surely to 
be tolerated elsewhere. And with this 
thought came another, also calling up a 
supercilious smile. If the world was little 
to Arthur Venning, how much less was 
Arthur Venning to the world ! 

' Were I, for instance,' he reasoned, ' by 
some untoward accident to meet with my 
end on this island, how long should I be 
remembered? Perhaps a week, maybe a 
sen'night, certainly not longer ; and if I 
were to take back some Scandinavian 
peasant maiden as my bride and parade 
her in fashionable circles, wearing the gala 
costume of her canton, that would be no 
more than a nine days' wonder to what we 
are pleased to call society either. Let 
society unearth Eva's story and enjoy its 
nine days' wonder, if it will ! My life is 
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. my own to do with it as I please. After 
all,' he concluded, with the airj^ yet conscious 
cynicism of one who has lived his whole 
life in the world, dead or living, ' set on a 
pinnacle or flouted and bemired, 'tis all one, 
self is the microscope that makes us slaves 
of opinion.' 

Having thus had his fling at himself 
and society, Arthur gave • way wholly 
to joyful thoughts. They would travel 
and make their home in some bewitch- 
ing nook of Italy or Southern France, 
and there sufiice for one another. For 
years to come they would avoid the 
perils and pitfalls of London. Then he 
prefigured Eva's rapture at the first sight 
of Athens and Granada ! The sweet quiet 
days they should spend in lovely places to- 
gether, the books they should read, the 
work they should project under their 

i2 
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delicious influences. One practical mis- 
giving dismayed his lover-like transports. 
He fortunately possessed an income ade- 
quate to his own wants, but he must now 
think of another. The notion of being 
straitened in means after marriage was 
odious to him. A superb creature like 
Eva, if not surrounded Avith the sumptuous- 
ness' and splendour that would so well 
become her, must have no sordid cares. 
The very first thing he had to do was to 
make sure of more liberal earnings, no hard 
matter, forsooth, with her to spur him on 
to excellence he had not yet attained 
either in literature or art. 

Everything, therefore, happily settled in 
his mind, he at last re-embarked for his 
island and his bride. Things had gone 
against his wishes since quitting Eva three 
days ago. Hardly had he touched the 
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opposite shore when a squall arose, one of 
those sudden storms of wind and rain that 
put prompt return out of the question. 
He might be able to cross in two or three 
days, so the sailors said, but could promise 
nothing. There he was and there he must 
abide till the weather mended. Two days 
were not too much for all he had to do, 
and Eva would be under no anxiety about 
him, he comforted himself with thinking 
the storm would account for his non-ap- 
pearance. On the third day, however, 
h« did begin to chafe at ill fortune. 
The wind still blew a terrific hurricane. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the sea raged 
more angrily than ever. Getting back was 
as problematic as it had been two days ago. 
He now made up his mind to wait no 
longer, but reach the island by a round- 
about route, practical at all times. A long 
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railway journey must first be made, then 
the inland sea crossed by ferry-boat at the 
point where it narrowed to a mere channel^ 
finally the island traversed tediously from 
end to end by the mail-cart. But any- 
thing seemed better than fretting away 
another day in inaction. So he set off, 
even six hours' railway travelling at a 
snail's pace, through one of the dismalest 
regions in Europe, and in deplorable 
weather, could not damp his spirits. 

Reaction followed reaction. He now 
bitterly blamed himself for the ungenerous 
thoughts of yesterday. Life and the 
outer world seemed bemldering and rap- 
turous to him as he journeyed towards his 
island and its fairy hopes. Much more 
than mere lover's triumph elated him now. 
It was Eva's dazzling beauty and pensive 
stateliness that had first taken him cap- 
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tive, then her pathetic history that had 
overwhehned him with passionate pity. 
With a woman so beautiful, so rarely en- 
dowed, and so sweet, it were good to live. 
And should not a man live for something 
better and deeper than the applause of 
society and that deceitful thing called 
success ? 

Then he thought of Hervey, reproach- 
ing himself for his roughness and acerbity 
during their last interview. Hervey was 
going to make the perilous leap too, and 
had, doubtless, long ago forgotten .and 
forgiven his own strictures on the matter. 
He could not blame his brother, and cer- 
tainly Flora was the very wife for him. 
Of Elizabeth he must not think as yet. 

In the meantime the weather showed 
signs of mending, and by the time he 
reached the coast, the storm had spent its 
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fury. There was therefore no longer any 
necessity to cross the island by road, a 
steamer was ready to start when Arthur 
reached the harbour; he could now gain 
his destination by the quicker route he 
had taken with Hervey a few weeks 
before. 

The storm had cleared, but there was 
no sudden outbreak of sunshine, no in- 
stantaneous sparkle and glitter of a jewel- 
led earth washed clear by the rain, but a 
quiet, gradual clearing away of mist and 
rain. It was, indeed, a slow, steady tran- 
sition from summer brilliance to autumn 
mellowness. The hurricane had marked 
the close of one season and the beginning 
of another. 

The quiet harmonies of the island along 
which the steamer gently coasted, were 
subdued to yet softer tones. Almost a 
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sublunar world it seemed now to Arthur, 
as he sailed over silvery seas under a cool, 
grey sky. Hardly a zephyr blew from the 
lee-shore, and the small inland seas, tra- 
versed one after another, seemed almost 
supernaturaUy becalmed. The deep in- 
dentures of the coast gave this little cruise 
the semblance of thridding an archipelago, 
so nearly like islands these tiny promon- 
tories and headlands. 

Lovely and dreamlike the scene, all the 
lovelier and more dreamlike because it 
shifted so quickly. Now the little steamer 
glided gently between twin cantons that 
seemed made for pleasure only, smooth, 
verdurous spaces sloping down to the 
crystal waves. Now it passed close under 
natural parapets, silvery bright yet aerial, 
as if destined to melt away on the morrow. 
Far away was the open sea with many an 
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islet breaking its surface line, both pale 
and lovely as cloudland. The indescrib- 
ble witchery of the scene, the delicate 
opalescent colour, the magic stillness fasci- 
nated Arthur anew. He felt as if he 
he now, for the first time, realized the 
beauty of this little land twice islanded 
from the common world. Three days' 
sojourn on the frigid plains opposite made 
it seem doubly a fairy haunt. 

He was lost in admiration of these airy 
combinations of colour, so delicate and 
pure as to be hardly colours at all, these 
matchless harmonies of form, so ethereal 
and exquisitely pencilled that it seemed 
as if a shower of rain would wash them 
away. He could hardly believe that he 
had gazed on the self-same scenery a little 
while ago. Was it that awakening of 
deepest feeling intensified his powers of 
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appreciating nature ? or did he happen 
just then simply to be in a more generous 
and sympathetic frame of mind ? He was 
aroused from his reverie by a sudden com- 
motion on board, one of those unanimous 
movements that betoken some excitement 
or passion electrifying a vast concourse of 
people. 

Every face looked one way, everyone 
turned on his heel, and a, moment later a 
cry of ecstasy was ringing from one end 
of the vessel to the other. 

' The mirage ! the mirage !' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



MIKAGE. 

Akthur gazed with the rest. Meantime, 
at a signal from the captain, the helms- 
man's hand paused on the wheel, the ship's 
pace was slackened. For a brief space she 
all but stood still. They were now far 
away from the shore, and to all appear- 
ances, although it was not so, in the open 
sea. The coast in view on one side was 
dim and shadowy, on the other a mere 
line, hardly deeper in colour than the 
waves. Not a flashing keel, not a glis- 
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tening sail anywhere to be seen. The 
little craft was a solitary thing between 
sleepy summer seas and warm amber sky. 
All at once that sweet, strange monotony 
vanished, and over against the steamer 
and the island the heavens showed mira- 
culous transformation. It was as if the 
vast span of golden cloudland were sud- 
denly withdrawn, unveiling a fair city 
built on a stately hill. In the midst rose 
a church of the olden time, whilst round 
about were clustered dwellings such as 
men use now, with many a garden sloping 
towards the sun. A pleasant place it 
seemed, and joyous too, with a certain 
majesty imparted by its rare site and an- 
cient walls, giving it the appearance of a 
citadel built to dominate the sea. For 
where the velvety swards, flung about it 
as a mantle, ended, the sea began, whilst 
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running back from the coast were sunny, 
billowy corn-lands, and a broad shining 
road that curled about the hills. 

It was not only the exquisite outline 
of the aerial landscape that made it unfor- 
getable, stamping the picture on the mind 
of the beholder as is stamped the first view 
of Athens from the harbour, or Venice 
from the Adriatic. Just such a majestic 
little city and gracious environment we 
may see any day in Greece, Italy, and, for 
the matter of that, France ; but where 
find such rainbow pencillings, such unim- 
agined, yet subdued glories of colour ? 

This ancient Minster, with its mediaeval 
dwellings, fair open gardens, and vast 
champaign, were painted on the heavens 
in hues unfamiliar to human eyes. Xot 
only each dye was purer, more etherial, 
yet deeper than those known to us by the 
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same name, but here were to be seen 
colours and gradations absolutely un- 
dreamed of, the whole scene bathed in 
gemmy light. The ruddy glow of the 
sard, the brilliance of the beryl, the bright 
rays of the chrysolite, the deep-hued ja- 
cinth were here, and all the loveliest dyes 
we meet in shells, flowers, feathers of birds, 
and other radiant things. 

But although the colours we know of, 
and many more strange to mortal ken, 
were thus brought together in dazzling 
juxtaposition, the blending was so com- 
plete, the harmony so perfect, that none 
need fear to gaze. The warm jewelled 

« 

radiance, moreover, was subdued to a cer- 
tain paleness and apparent evanescence, 
so that to the looker-on every second was 
precious. 

The spectacle was as real as it could be 
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while it lasted, but it could not last long. 
A transparence and airiness, a suggestion 
of unreality not to be defined went far 
to tone down what would otherwise have 
been an almost unbearable intensity of 
light and colour. The picture was ren- 
dered all the clearer and more impressive 
by the soft golden radiance of the sky, on 
this delicious background the city and its 
surroundings being penciled in lines of 
pure silver. 

All eyes were riveted on this scene, 
when suddenly they discerned a feature 
in it, hitherto missed. So exquisite and 
complete the first impression, so magically 
had the phantasmagoria broken upon the 
beholders that no one had as yet been 
collected enough to make out any details. 
Now, however, when the first transport 
had passed away and they could gaze 
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calmly, they were aware of a wonder- 
ful thing, marvel capping marvel, dream 
within dream, vision within vision. This 
fair city that had arisen in the clouds 
was no abode of long-buried dead, no 
place under a spell of perpetual dreams 
and drowsy-head. Life was here and 
pageantry at the first glance, as it seemed, 
of joyful kind. 

' What had just now worn the semblance 
of a mere blotch of sunlight on the pic- 
ture, a whiteness and silveriness as of a 
garden of lilies, when closely regarded 
showed synmietry and coherence. No 
accidental brightness was this, but a 
stately procession that had wound from 
the interior of the island towards the 
cathedral, and in the fair, open space just 
below now made solemn pause. Surely 
some bridals were about to be celebrated 
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in tlie Minster on the hill, if not, what 
could mean the long train of maidens 
dressed in white, headed by priest and 
acolyte, all snowy vestured and with 
solemn gait. So long was the procession 
that, as it halted, it made a riband-like 
brightness athwart the hill, reaching 
from the level ground to the very church 
door. 

But on a closer scrutiny it was clear 
that no cheerful pageantry was this, and 
if indeed the air was ringing with music, 
it was rather a dirge than a wedding 
march. Those white-robed girls and chil- 
dren bearing garlands had their heads 
bowed as if in grief, and on the hill-top 
towards which they were wending, close 
under the church porch, rested what 
looked like a flower-crowned bier. 

Ifc was then some maiden the fisher 
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folk were bearing to the grave. The fair 
pageant painted on the sky meant no 
joyous bridal, but a solemn preparation 
for the tomb. 

The procession halted, and was it fancy 
or might it indeed be ? Over the glassy 
waters, borne through the still air, were 
now wafted strains of music, sweet voices 
of youths and maidens chanting Psalm or 
Evangely, to the accompaniment of rustic 
plaintive instruments. Most sweet and 
insinuating was this stream of melody as 
it came from afar, soft, flute-like utter- 
ances, the piercingly tender psaltery alter- 
nating with the deep rich notes of the 
solemn trombone. 

Now the music swelled into a grand 
volume of sound and now it died away on 
the ear. Now it was a passionate out-- 
pouring of grief and now a sigh of resig- 

k2 
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nation. Prayer breathed in these homely 
yet moving symphonies, and hope, pity, and 
mysterious questioning of destiny with 
pious leaning on the Divine ^11. It was 
as if an angelic choir were poised on this 
golden stair between earth and heaven, 
interceding with divine pity on behalf of 
mortals gone astray. 

No cithar or citole touched by seraphic 
hands could be sweeter than the music of 
these rustic pipes attuned to the clear 
treble of boys and girls. And all the 
while the song they sang yet seemed of 
comfort. An intense, unspeakable pathos 
thrilled through every note. Some un- 
common sorrow, some out-of-the-way grief 
evidently prompted this ineifable song, so 
unearthly sweet, so interpenetrated with 
• tenderness and pity and love. 

Did every soul on board receive this 
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mysterious music ? Or was it an impres- 
sion, a delusion that only touched the ear 
through the fancy of one or two ? None 
cared just now to question his neighbour 
or peradventure would ever care. But the 
mirage of which every soul present had 
heard from his forefathers was there. One 
and all stood transfixed with delight and 
astoundment, most of all, Arthur Ven- 
ning. As he gazed and gazed he asked 
himself the meaning of it, where had he 
before seen the real semblance of this city 
in the clouds? 

The entire scene, he could not doubt it, 
wras quite familiar to him. He had seen 
more than once, with waking eyes, this self 
same ancient church crowning the pleasant 
hills. The little scattered city with its 
hanging gardens and the fair open country 
round about, he seemed to know equally 
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well. That road winding riband-like up- 
wards he had certainly climbed more than 
once. Not a feature of the scene was new 
to him. 

He gazed and gazed and by degrees the 
truth dawned. The cloud-picture was 
but an image of the little capital of the 
island, now hidden from sight but not far 
away. He recalled his journeys thither^ 
the first made alone, the second with Her- 
vey, and could now discover in these aerial 
reflections an exact counterpart of what 
he had seen then, only instead of massive 
piles and solid masonry, sunny lawns and 
waving cornfields, he now saw their forms 
painted in radiant hues on a pale golden 
sky. He well remembered on the occasion 
of that second journey made with Her vey, 
how he had been struck by the dream-like 
loveliness of scene, he had even compared 
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the island citadel to some Eastern city seen 
from afar, with crystal dome surmounting 
an amethystine pyramid. 

Yet he had not exaggerated, and seeing 
the same picture now not in reality, but 
apparently through the medium of cloud- 
land, he felt that his comparison did not 
overshoot the mark. Exquisite had been 
the reality, exquisite the image, and neither 
the one nor the other were to be ade- 
quately described, much less pourtrayed. 
Far too delicate and airy in the one as in 
the other, the subtle gradations of colour, 
the radiant pencillings of outline, ever to 
be caught by painter, whatever a poet 
might do with such a subject. As he 
thought of the phenomenon, the more and 
more did he feel able to explain it. Some 
village maiden was being buried that day 
under the shadow of the cathedral, and the 
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peasant girls from far and near had accom- 
panied the bier to its resting-place. Long 
and tedious the journey from the hamlet, 
buried in the forest, to the capital on the 
hill, and welcome the halt midway between 
plain and church. 

Priest and acolyte, white-robed mourners 
and flower-crowned bier were all imaged 
in the wondrously transparent atmosphere 
with their environment. Nor when his 
mind dwelt on the music, the almost super- 
human pathos of it and the bell-like 
distinctness of every sound, did he find 
this phenomenon inexplicable. Abnormal 
conditions of the atmosphere would as 
readily account for one marvel as another, 
and both were not unheard-of in this 
little land, land of marvels now as of 
yore. 

Least of all did sadness or any fore- 
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shadowing of evil enter Arthur Venning's 
mind. Even among these hardy island 
folk maidens must die, more's the 
pity. Maidens must die, mused Arthur, 
for a moment; but, when the cloud pagean- 
try was lost sight of, he turned to his 
own aifairs with thoughts elastic and 
heart elate. 

A few hours more and he should 
be with Eva. A short day or two and the 
old life of the world should have ended for 
him and the new life of love and single- 
mindedness begin ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

' THE BEAUTIFUL ALSO MUST DIB.' 

' Mr. Arthur Venning here too ! Now we 
shall know all.' 

The harbour had been reached long ago 
and Arthur was now almost at his jour- 
ney's end. He had found a carriage at 
the landing-place, but quitted it on the 
outskirt of the forest, taking a little path 
that led straight to the ch^et. He was in 
the highest spirits, although not free from 
a certain feeling of trepidation to which 
all of us are liable when returning to a 
place lately left under happy auspices. 
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He was thus accosted by a voice that 
did not sound wholly unfamiliar to him, 
as with airy port he wound his way 
through the beechen groves. Looking up 
he saw a pedestrian wearing the usual 
garb of a German tourist. Tyrolese hat, 
short grey tunic with green collar, but- 
toned round the waist like a schoolboy's, 
and the invariable plaid and valise swung 
across the shoulders. 

This wanderer, however, wore something 
that formed no part of the ordinary travel- 
ling gear of the Teutonic professor. Round 
his right arm was bound a broad band of 
crape, evidently put on but just now, and 
where the ends met was a white flower 
tied by white ribbon. 

The crape band, the white flower, and 
something quite unusual in the speaker's 
face arrested Arthur's attention. In a 
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moment he had recognised the frank, plea- 
sant face of the speaker. It was no other 
than the naturalist, the Carl Fleming, 
whom Elizabeth and Flora Flower had 
introduced to him as an old friend on the 
very first day he visited the woods in com- 
pany of the sisters. 

Arthur well remembered his sudden 
appearance and the hint thrown out 
by him then that perhaps he might return 
to the island from Iceland in time to find 
them all there. But what mystery had 
Carl Fleming to learn of Arthur Venning ? 
Why this startling gravity of manner, 
this look of shock and sorrow ? 

The two men greeted each other bare- 
headed after ceremonious German fashion, 
and Arthur found himself, he knew not 
why, monosyllabic and ill at ease. He 
wanted to find no acquaintances here 
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just now, least of all the old friend of 
Elizabeth and Flora. 

The young professor, whilst he seemed 
anxious to unburden himself of some un- 
welcome piece of news, or some weight on 
his mind, was friendly and uncon- 
strained. 

' Strange,' he said. ' Do you remem- 
ber what occurred on this very spot to 
a day two months ago ? We were all 
here, you, your brother, myself, and the 
two sisters Flower, when I inadvertently 
asked Elizabeth after their elder sister, 
the beautiful Stella as we used to call her. 
You may not have observed the embar- 
rassment and dejection of the two girls. 
Elizabeth's downcast eyes, Flora's tears. 
They let me suppose she was dead, but it 
was not so, Eva still lived, was on this 
very island.' 
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Arthur felt his attention painfully 
riveted. A glimmer of the truth dawned 
upon his mind, but of no tragedy as yet. 
Eva, his Eva, Elizabeth's sister ? It could 
not be. 

The other looked at him with sympa- 
thetic understanding. The two German 
sisters and the two English brothers had 
become friends, Carl Fleming knew. Any 
sorrow touching Elizabeth and Flora 
Flower Arthur, as well as Hervey Venning, 
could but feel keenly. 

'Then Eva still lived,' Fleming went on, 
emphasizing the first word, ' and, but for 
my accidental landing here two days ago, 
her sisters might ever have remained in 
ignorance of her sad fate.' He pointed 
sadly and significantly to the crape badge 
on his right arm, and added — *We have 
buried the beautiful Eva this very day — 
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there is no church here — under the Dom 
on the hill.' 

The horrible conviction was already 
clutching Arthur's throat, ready as some 
murderous foe to do its worst. But for 
one desperate moment he held it at bay, 
wrenching from that hateful grasp the joy 
of an hour ago. He realised that his 
future was no longer in jeopardy, but for- 
feited for ever ; yet, as those struggling 
for dear life against deadly odds, hope 
whilst breath remains, so for a passing 
interval Arthur Venning fought against 
despair. It could not be. Some cruel 
freak, some chance coincidence, was this. 
Were there not many Evas in the world, 
and perchance one other worthy to be 
compared with his own ? He tried to put 
a decisive question, but words failed him. 
Uncertainty was growing more hideous 
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than the truth, yet he remained dumb* 

And all this time his companion was 
setting down this silence and outward 
impassibility to British phlegm. 'These 
cold English !' thought the demonstrative, 
somewhat sentimental, but really warm- 
hearted German professor. ' Will nothing 
move them ?' 

He continued his narrative all the same. 

' I reached the ch&let, on my way back 
to the continent, three days ago, to learn 
that an awful catastrophe had just hap- 
pened. A lady, stapng here on her way to 
England, whither she was going as teacher, 
she said, had met with an accident and fallen 
into the Dead Lake. What was my sor- 
row to discover in the dead girl Elizabeth's 
elder sister, the beautiful, the gifted Eva !' 

Arthur sank on to a moss-covered stone i 

with loosened limbs and ashy cheek. But 
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he would yet be master of himself. He 
threw his knapsack on the ground, the 
precious knapsack containing the bridal 
gift destined for Eva, and having with 
him a tiny flask of cordial, put it to 
his lips. The draught enabled him to 
bear the rest with some show of com- 
posure. 

'This shocks you inexpressibly, I see,' 
said the other, at last convinced that, how- 
ever little Arthur might betray his feel- 
ings, he did really grieve for the awful 
calamity that had befallen Elizabeth and 
Flora. ' It will be long before I forget 
my own horror and dismay when I recog- 
nised her,' he went on. 'I telegraphed at 
once to the sisters, who, I learnt from the 
visitors' list, had gone to a little seaside 
resort on the opposite coast, and they got 
here just in time.' 
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' Elizabeth here ?' at last Arthur got 
out. 

' She arrived with her sister last night, 
and much she wants to see you. She 
thinks perhaps you can throw some light 

# 

on this mystery, as the people at the 
chalet say that you were often seen talk- 
ing together. Maybe you know, as I 
know now, something of poor Eva's story. 
Never breathe my suspicions to her sisters, 
or your own if you see things in the same 
light, but my notion is that the proud, 
unhappy girl came by no accident to her 
untimely end. She could no longer con- 
tend with the world's scorn. Oh,' groan- 
ed the young man, honestly giving way to 
an emotion no Englishman would have 
shown before strangers. * Could you have 
seen Eva Flower as I saw her five years 
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ago, you would weep like me over her 
unhappy fate. What have we not buried 
with Eva? She was a star that shone 
upon the dull, common world.' 

He wiped away his tears, and pointed to 
a sunny opening in the forest. 

'In yonder glade you and I met just 
eight weeks ago. Do you remember how 
full I was of Eva when we two were left 
alone. I spoke to you of her beauty, and 
quoted our great poet's matchless thren- 
ody, 

" The beautiful also must die." 

I lamented Eva's supposed death, then. 
How much sadder to see her dead, and to 
learn how she died !' 

He covered his eyes with his hands as 

« 

if to shut out a dread picture, and 

groaned. 

l2 
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' Eva, the same Eva, yet Eva s self no 
longer. Oh! thou great Homer! why to 
thee was our mortal covering, our lifeless 
clay, the man, the individual, and the 
spirit, which is man's self, shadow and 
nothingness? The marble brow, the un- 
speaking eyes, the lips frozen into ever- 
lasting silence. Merciful Heavens ! Must 
all that was Eva end in these ! But I will 
go,' he added, starting up, ' we shall both 
be best alone. I am bound to the village, 
and you, of course, are returning to the 
chS,let. Elizabeth much wants to see you. 
She thinks you may be able to throw 
light on this terrible mystery. Little 
Flora,' here he looked significantly at 
Arthur and smiled, ' Flora, who wore short 
frocks and pinafores when I last saw her, 
has evidently the best possible comforter. 
Adieu, then, or rather, till we meet again.' 
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•. 

He waved his hand and hastened down- 
ward through the forest; Arthur, not 
feeling secure against intruders in the 
beaten track he was following, sought a 
covert where he might confront his sorrow 
undisturbed and alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



ALONE. 

He sat down in a quiet place that mellow 
September afternoon, and for a while de- 
lusive calm held him captive. The blow 
had fallen, but the torture of the wound 
was yet to make itself felt. Arthur Ven- 
ning was in that state of mind when a 
transient aloofness from misery, almost 
amounting to torpor, made actualities 
harmless. The words he had just heard 
were still ringing in his ears, but without 
meaning. This sweet, solitary island yet 
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belonged to him and to his bride. In the 
tragedy just now revealed to him he bore 
no part. The dirge and the white-robed 
weepers, the procession and the flower- 
crowned bier would henceforth belong to 
dreams. 

This maiden Carl Fleming wept for, 
buried to-day in the quiet graveyard 
above the sea, could not be the Eva he 
loved, nor could his Eva be EKzabeth's 
sister. He had but yielded to the panic 
of a moment, and seen in the strange coin- 
cidence fateful, unimagined woe for 
himself. 

What deep, death-like calm brooded 
over the forest! Autunm had mellowed 
the air but not yet touched the rich 
foliage ; all the glory of summer remained, 
tempered down to a sober melancholy. 
On such a day as this, an unusual stillness 
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following the tremendous storm, the least 
sound might be heard, but sounds there 
were none. The busy, humming insect 
life was over for this year. Not a bird 
was astir amid the branches, nor a little 
four-footed thing among the fern leaves. 
And no sign of human life penetrated 
these solitudes just now. In the summer 
there would be a chance pedestrian mak- 
ing his w^ay through the forest, or a wood- 
man at work among the distant recesses, 
or a party of tourists merrily traversing 
the island on foot. Now all this was over. 
The vast beech wood seemed a cool, green 
tomb. 

In a dreamy condition, almost amount- 
ing to a trance, or, at least, hallucination, 
Arthur Venning let an hour glide by. 
The mellowness deepened, the twilight 
shadows were stealing on, but as yet the 
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nook in which he had hidden himself was 
a golden place. Night and sorrow seemed 
as yet far off. It was perhaps the sweetness 
of the hour as much as the deliciousness 
of the scene that lulled him into momen- 
tary illusive peace. It seemed to Arthur 
Venning as if he now beheld this fairy 
world for the first time. He had visited 
these sylvan haunts again and again, but 
somehow they never wore this insinuating 
look of grace, nobility, and loveliness. 
It was autumn that worked the change, 
autumn the enchanter that steals upon the 
forest unawares, leaving nothing quite as 
before, imparting a softness and suavity 
wanting in summer-time, a tender repose, 
and melancholy that wraps the spirit 
as sweet slumber wrought by fabled 
charm. 

The truth is, these ancient beechen 
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forests should be frequented, as we fre- 
quent our friends, in all seasons and all 
moods. It was impossible that Arthur 
Venning should have beheld these same 
scenes because he now looked upon them 
with wholly different eyes. Life counts 
not by months, nor by years, but by deeds 
and emotions, and, to some, the awakening 
of love is as the first consciousness of a 
soul. 



On a sudden he became aware of the 
gloaming, and took out his watch to look 
at the time. That little natural action 
aroused him from his stupor and recalled 
him to himself. The awful thought made 
him its own. The march of time did 
not now matter. There was nothing for 
him to go back to. In this sweet, 
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serene world Eva was not. Eva was 
dead ! 

He faced his misery with the dogged 
resolve that no living soul should ever 
unveil it. He would keep his secret even 
from Elizabeth's tender scrutiny, she 
should find in him a sympathising friend, 
never her sister's lover ! 

For one day at least he could surely 
control himself. Time enough to weep 
for Eva after, when he should be alone. 

Then he put together the scattered links 
of Eva's narrative ag given by herself, by 
Elizabeth and Carl Fleming. 

How more than blind he had been not 
to discover at once that the story Eliza- 
beth had told him was Eva's — the deser- 
tion, the dishonour, the craving for re- 
quital, even revenge. It was not the 
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sweet, impetuous, frank Elizabeth who 
had been wronged ; she was telling all 
along her sister's story, burning with 
generous impulse to avenge her sister's 
wrongs. How well he remembered the 
stray hints she had let fall during their 
first walk in the forest ! With what girl- 
ish naivete she had mooted the question 
of duelling, of a brother's championship, 
of baseness in high places, and when they 
had been alone near the lighthouse, 
and she had spoken of wasted hopes and 
affections, of worldly ruin and a blotted 
family escutcheon, she was thinking, not 
of herself, but of Eva. 

Amid these crowding thoughts, one pro- 
blem forced itself on his mind. If Eliza- 
beth had never alluded to herself during 
these long confabulations, she was then 
heart-free, perhaps caring for him all the 
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time. Certainly his conduct would not 
look blameless in Elizabeth's eyes, whether 
he concealed his true relation to Eva or 
not. 

He had indeed asked the younger sister 
to become his wife, and done his utmost 
to extract a promise from her, and when 
she refused him on conscientious grounds, 
as she said, he straightway abandoned her 
altogether. Yet it was hardly his own 
fault that he had wronged Elizabeth past 
forgiveness. Another agonised thought 
came : If Carl Fleming's surmises were 
true, what had led Eva in the desperate 
deed ? Was she actuated by the playful 
revelation he had made concerning Eliza- 
beth, their summer flirtation, their liking 
for each other ? Did the elder sister, see- 
ing the younger's happiness in jeopardy, 
sacrifice herself for her sake ? He recalled 
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every circumstance of that last interview, 
the cahn, strange way in which she had 
taken leave of him. Oh, why had she not 
thrown herself into his arms and told him 
all ? Why had he not divined the truth ? 
Then all might yet have been well. 

If not for Elizabeth's sake, was it for 
his the dark deed was done ? Did she at 
the last dread lest his constancy might 
not bear the proof to which it would in- 
evitably be put ? Did she think to save 
him from shipwreck too ? 

Or Eva had suffered too much to bear 
joy again, and that conviction was the 
saddest to bear. Her mind had been un- 
strung, first by a horrible crisis, then by 
a series of lanxious hopes and illusions, 
painfully dispelled one after another. The 
very brightness of her humour during the 
week's halt at the chalet was fitful. He 
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could not believe it then, but now realised 
that passing fits of intense melancholy 
alternated with the brilliant, sparkling 
moods that made her an incomparable 
companion ; and, if it were so when he 
was by, what might she not have suf- 
ered from despondency during his ab- 
sence ? 

She might in deed and in truth mistrust 
the future, and refuse to believe in happi- 
ness any more after such an experience as 
hers. And even on himself she could per- 
haps hardly bring herself to rely. Arthur 
Venning loved her, was ready to make her 
his wife, but would he not quail like other 
men before the world's scorn? It is in 
human nature to blame ourselves when 
bowed down by grief and sudden calamity, 
and Arthur now reproached himself for 
having quitted Eva at all, and for not 
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having divined the reason of her searching 
look when she bade him farewell, for a 
thousand things. 

It seemed to him, as he lingered in these 
dreary woods alone, that a golden gift of 
fortune had dropped into his hand and he 
had let it fall. But self-reproach was 
useless. What he had to do was to sum- 
mon up courage and meet Elizabeth. 
And Flora he must also encounter and 
Hervey too. 

He would have given worlds to possess 
the island and his grief to himself just then, 
but that should be when the others were 
once more away. 

On a sudden the forest became inexpres- 
sibly sombre and almost eerie in its deep, 
unbroken silence and monotony. He rose 
mth haggard face and dry eyes and plunged 
into a side path, then drew back, horror- 
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stricken. It would lead him to the Black 
Lake ! 

There was another less direct way and 
he now entered it. The gloom and solitude 
of the twilight appalled him. He thought 
of Eva and quickened his steps in order to 
get out of this dread place as soon as 
possible. By little and little all the horror 
of her fate was forcing itself upon his mind. 
He might be thousands of miles away, but 
one picture would never be got rid of. At 
unexpected times and in reniote scenes, a 
vision was sure to rise up, darkening his 
spirit and casting a pall over the cheerful 
sunlit world. 

The vision was there now! As he 
threaded the dusk beechen groves it flitted 
by, no shadowy thing of dreams, as it 
seemed to his morbid fancy, but the living, 
awesome reality. In this forest gloaming 
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he was no longer alone. Something sadder 
even than himself was there. He looked 
up wondering if indeed what the island 
folks said and believed in was true and 
whether the precincts of the Black Lake 
were haunted by ghostly shapes, or if the 
news of an hour ago had turned him crazy. 
There, flitting through the gloomy vis^ta 
in the direction of the inauspicious spot, 
was a black draped figure, Eva's self. 
With head bowed down and furtive, timid 
movements as if anxious for the night to 
cover her, the figure glided on, Arthur 
watching it with frozen blood and heart 
that stood still. It seemed to waver in 
indecision, and in the gathering gloom he 
discerned a gesture of despair or perhaps 
of intercession. The head was for a 
moment thrown back, the arms upraised 
in the attitude of a suppliant, then once 
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more and with hastening steps the appari- 
tion flitted towards the dark lake in the 
forest's heart close by. 

Arthur Venning had not a grain of 
superstition in his nature. He knew well 
(enough that the eerie stories told by the 
islanders concerning these localities could 
not be true, that of all who slept the 
last sleep in the Dead Lake, none ever 
disturbed the surrounding solitudes by 
ghostly visits. Yet so affected was he 
by the tragedy just brought home to 
^ him, and so deeply was he influenced by 
every circumstance concerning it, the 
(doud phantasmagoria, the aerial proces- 
sion, that his mind was in a state to 
receive any impression. He was sure all 
the time that it was but hallucination, but 
for the moment no reality could appear 
more true. There in the sombre woods, 

m2 
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within earshot of him, was Eva, the Eva 
they had buried that day. Just so she 
must have looked in that last dread walk 
through the forest. It was an image of 
the woe-laden figure that had come this 
way three days ago. He could bear this 
tension no longer, and in a minute or two 
more reached the spot where she stood. 
But no pale ghost was this, no spectre, 
rather it seemed a living and hardly less 
lovely Eva he now arrested. 

' Arthur ! My brother Arthur !' cried 
Elizabeth. ' I was looking for you.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BROTHERLY, SISTERLY. 

' I HAVE sent Flora to bed. The pooi' 
little thing was worn out with sorrow and 
fatigue ' Elizabeth said, as they walked 
back to the ch&let. ' Hervey, too, I think, 
drowses. You see we were travelling the 
greater part of last night. But I could 
not take any rest till I had seen you.' 

She added this in a voice that conveyed 
the most implicit trust in him, and at the 
same time put him on an affectionate 
standing The old romantic relation was 
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to be left wholly out of sight, a brotherly, 
sisterly confidence and intimacy, by virtue 
of Flora's betrothal with Hervey, taking 
its place. 

'Will you tell me everything that 
passed between my sister Eva and your- 
self?' she asked, ^vithout the remotest 
suspicion that Arthur could have any- 
thing to conceal. 

' Had we not better put off talking till 
to-morrow ?' he asked. 

' No,' she answered, with decision. ' I 
shall be better able to bear this trouble 
when I know all.' Then her voice drop- 
ped to an agonised whisper as she added, 
' I will conceal nothing from you. We 
must keep this from Flora, but I cannot 
help thinking Eva fled to death as a 
refuge. She had suffered so much, and 
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knew how much suffering she had caused 
others. It must have been so.' 

Arthur Venning was dumb. He let her 
lead him to their little sitting-room — the 
chalet was empty, they could have had as 
many rooms as they pleased now — but 
speech did not come. Elizabeth wept a 
little before she could say a word more, 
and he had scant comfort to give. 

Suddenly she rose, and, unlocking a 
drawer, placed a little water-colour por- 
trait in his hand. 

It was the self-same sketch he had made 
of Eva during that first strange visit to 
the palace some weeks ago. Whilst he 
appeared to examine it, Elizabeth hung 
over the picture, weeping bitterly. 

' We found this in her room,' she said. 
' How sad and yet how beautiful ! I never 
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saw my Eva look thus. When we parted 
she was bright as a star, Stella, all called 
her because she seemed to shine amid 
others. Oh ! Eva, Eva, why were you 
born to be so unhappy ?' 

Arthur felt conscious that he must seem 
unsympathetic, and Elizabeth hastened to 
apologise for him. 

' You did not love her !' she cried, 
passionately, ' or you would weep as I 
am doing now. But tell me what passed 
between you. The people here say that 
she was on her way to England, and had 
consulted with you as to finding means of 
livelihood there. Is that so ?' 

' It is as you say.' 

'Were you kind and encouraging?' she 
asked, after a pause. 

Again Arthur made sign of affirmation. 

' There must have been some -new sor- 
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row at the last. It could not have been 
because she heard that Flora and I had 
left the island so hastily. For, do you 
know why we went away ?' she asked, with 
a sad smile. ' It seemed captious and un- 
reasonable of me then, I know, but I may 
tell you now. I discovered that Eva was 
on this very island. Our father had 
made us promise solemnly never to see 
her.' 

She calmed herself now and went on 
again Avith a look of rebuke. 

' But all this time I am talking to you 
as if you knew my poor Eva's story, and 
you could not know it, of course she would 
never tell you.' 

' She told me,' broke in Arthur. 

Elizabeth looked up scrutinizingly, and 
with an expression of intense, almost 
fearful surprise. 
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Arthur tried to extricate her as well as 
himself from the difficulty. 

' How could I help her unless I knew 
something?' he said, hoping to appear 
collected and matter-of-fact. ' She asked 
me to find her some kind of employment 
in England. I was bound to know her 
circumstances.' 

Elizabeth looked hopelessly . perplexed 
and dejected. 

' You say you were kind and encourag- 
ing,' she said, almost appearing to shrink 
from Arthur, in a momentary apprehen- 
sion that made him hateful to her. 

' Were you considerate, respectful ?' she 
broke forth at last. ' Did you treat Eva 
as you treat me ?' 

How like the dead Eva was the living 
Elizabeth in her flashing scorn, her 
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lightning-like look penetrating his very- 
soul ! The girl's passion unmanned him. 
He saw himself driven into trusting Eliza- 
beth as he had never intended to trust 
any living soul. 

'Was I considerate, respectful? Did I 
treat Eva as I treat you ?' he cried. Then 
he got out the words with bitter scorn, ' I 
asked her to be my wife.' 

Both were pale and silent now. Eliza- 
beth's flush had died away and Arthur's 
dark look. They sat opposite to each 
other, full of passionate thoughts yet both 
unready of utterance. Elizabeth was the 
first to grow calm and kind. She could 
not in the least think of herself now, or of 
any slight, real or imaginary, Arthur had 
put upon her. Her mind was wholly bent 
on Eva and the secret, as she had feared 
buried in Eva's grave. 
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' Why did you ask her to marry you ?' 
she asked, very sadly and wonderingly. 

^You may well put that question to 
me,' Arthur answered, very bitter. ' Had 
I not put the same question to yourself a 
few weeks before ? And what will you 
say when I speak of love,' he added, grow- 
ing more and more ironic and self-condem- 
natory. ' But, scorn me as you will, love 
it was that prompted me. First I pitied 
this beautiful Eva, then I loved her.' 

At the time that Arthur's mood was 
hardening under the intense humiliation 
of the confession, Elizabeth's manner but 
grew softer and kinder. She was passing 
through one of those crises that make even 
the most impulsive natures seem passion- 
less. Elizabeth's affection for her brilliant 
elder sister had been sheer idolatry. 
That Arthur Venning should have willed 
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to do this thing drew her nearer to him. 
She could overlook a lapse on the part of 
her lover that took the shape of magnan- 
imity to Eva. 

Arthur, not reading these single-minded 
thoughts, continued his palinode. 

' Think meanly of me as you will, but 
at least exonerate me from absolute dis- 
loyalty towards yourself. You had told 
me in the plainest possible words that you 
could not think of marriage ; when you 
spoke of outraged feeling and a forfeited 
word, I imagined you to be telling your 
own story. I supposed that you had al- 
ready cared too much for another ever to 
care for me.' 

' My friend, my brother,' Elizabeth broke 
in, with wonderful sweetness and calm, ' I 
am not thinking of myself. Do not you 
think of me. Let us talk of Eva. It 
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would comfort me inexpressibly to believe 
that some accident had brought about her 
death. But I cannot put away horrible 
misri vinous that it was not so.' 

She looked as if for comfort. What had 
he to give? He sat like a conscience- 
stricken man. 

' Your offer of marriage should have 
inspired hope,' she went on — ' that is to 
say, if Eva was not too broken-hearted to 
look forward. Did she give you any 
answer?' 

Arthur's reply was swift and startling. 

' We were to have been married on this 
island,' he said, averting his face. 

Elizabeth remained long buried in deep 
thought; then she said, forcing him into 
further disclosures, 

' If so, then what could have happened 
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to bring about such sudden change of feel- 
ing? There must have been a cause, and 
no trifling one, to drive her to despair. 
Oh ! ^vill you not let me know all ?' she 
added, beseechingly, ready to go on her 
knees to him in the extremity of her sus- 
pense. ' No matter how cruel, how more 
than sad, only let me have the truth,' she 
pleaded. 

Arthur hesitated. Her passionate ap- 
peal was abnost more than he could bear. 
There was something so like Eva in the 
candid, fair face upraised to his own, such 
a tone of Eva's in the clear girlish voice, 
that he was shaken to the very roots of 
his nature. He felt it impossible to an- 
swer, more than impossible to refuse. 
That momentary conflict aged him. 

' Elizabeth — my sister Elizabeth,' he 
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said at last, ' do you remember something 
I said to you when we first knew each 
other? You asked me then if I were a 
brave man, and I made answer that cour- 
age and valorousness must be tried. I 
remember saying to you — ^how little I 
thought we should both soon be put to 
the proof! — that I believed a crisis came 
to us all when we need every vestige 
of heroism that is in us. Can it be 
now?' 

' Oh ! Arthur, I am sure you have some- 
thing terrible to break to me. My Eva I 
you did not abandon her at the last — no 
unkind word dropped from your lips — ^you 
were good to her ?' she cried, seizing Ar- 
thur's hand and raising it to her lips. 
' For if you were good to Eva, and it was 
through no fault of yours she despaired at 
the last, I will adore you, Arthur — ^you 
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shall be loved by me as never brother 
was loved by sister yet. Tell me, it 
was not you who sent my Eva to her 
doom ?' 

She was shaken by emotion now, and 
the sweet, calm, dignified manner was 
changed to impetuous, irresistible pathos. 
Arthur, hardly knowing what he did^ 
wholly unmanned and pliant to her will, 
spoke out gently and tremblingly. 

'No, Elizabeth. My best friend, my 
sister ! I am blameless. And do not weep 
too much for our Eva. She died nobly. 
It was, to ensure, as she thought, your 
own happiness.' He spoke now with great 
tenderness and humility. 'That night 
before I went away, we were talking of my 
past life. She asked me playfully if I had 
ever loved before, and I told her of you. 
I said that I had never cared for any 
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woman till I set foot on this island, and 
that a few weeks before, I had asked a 
sweet girl named Elizabeth Flower to 
become my wife — that she had refused.' 

Light was breaking on Elizabeth's mind 
now. Arthur felt her quick breath come 
and go, precursor of mental and bodily 
agony. She was kneeling by his side, 
looking up into his face, resolved to have 
the truth if it killed her. 

'How could I suppose?' he went on, 
^ that the story you told me was her own, 
and that but for Eva you would not have 
refused my love ? I spoke of the obstacles 
you had hinted at, family misfortunes, 
disgrace, I said that but for these I might 
have persuaded you to marry me. And 
God forgive me! I even let her think 
that you had begun to care for me, that we 
had begun to care for each other.' 
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Elizabeth saw it all now. She was 
weeping as if her heart would break. 
There was no one to blame. But no one to 
give comfort. 

' You would have done as much for her/ 
Arthur said, in a low voice. 

^ I knew all along how Eva loved me,' 
cried Elizabeth. ' But now she will never 
know how I loved her. I durst not even 
write. My father from the first would 
have it so. All were so hard upon my 
poor Eva. Arthur, Arthur !' she said, in 
tones startingly artless and yet solemn. 
' Do you think there is life and memory 
beyond the grave ? Shall I ever be able to 
make Eva understand there ? I know that 
death ends the kind of existence familiar 
to us. It must be so. But will there be 
sympathy, communication, between those 
who have loved, misjudged, wronged each 
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other here? Will there be reparation, 
think you ? some kind of spiritual inter- 
course, some means of self-justification on 
the part of .those who seem now to act 
blindly ? It would comfort me if I could 
believe this. But do you believe it.?' 

'Without aspiration there can be no 
belief,' Arthur made answer. ' Till now I 
have never suffered enough to look beyond 
the present' 

She looked at him with an expression of 
wholly new concern, mingled with some 
self-rebuke.. She had all this time lost 
sight of his own sorrow. 

' Arthur,' she said, ' you do not weep. 
Your voice is hard. Yet you loved Eva, 
you want comfort too.' 

' There is time enough for weeping !' he 
said, with a dreary smile. Then he rose to 
go. But first he went towards her and 
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pressed a brother s kiss on her pure candid 
forehead. 'Heaven bless you,' he said, 
^ Elizabeth, my sister Elizabeth/ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE END OF THE WAITING. 

Two days later Arthur Venning was once 
more waiting on his island alone. 

He had taken affectionate leave of Her- 
vey and the sisters, but, for no reason that 
he cared to give, declared his intention of 
remaining behind yet a week or two. 

' Do not stay till the sea is frozen,' Her- 
vey said, cheerily. The brothers' mis- 
understanding had been righted with a 
word. Arthur wore a semblance of cheer- 
fulness too. 
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' Well,' he retorted, glancing at Flora, 
who had never looked prettier than in 
her black gOAvn. ' I should be all the 
nearer to Bremen in the spring. You say 
you will want my presence then.' 

'Yes, we -must have you then,' Hervey 
replied, blithely. 

Flora had turned away her blushing 
face. Arthur added, 

'You will find me in London, most 
likely, Hervey, if you do turn up there 
yourself this winter.' 

Arthur had something he wanted to say 
to Elizabeth, but lacked courage. Did she 
guess why he lingered on the island? 
Had she a parting injunction to give 
about Eva's grave ? 

He dared not ask. 

All that passed between them Hervey 
and Flora could hear too, a word of 
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friendly farewell, a promise on Elizabeth's 
part to write, an admonition on Arthur's 
that she should be careful of her health. 
Then the boat put off, and Arthur, to 
his inexpressible relief, found himself 
alone. 

It was his first sorrow. No wondert hat 
even the sweet company of Elizabeth was 
unwelcome, almost unbearable to him. 
Only one thing he craved now, and that 
was solitude. Who indeed is enough 
alone? Alike in our joys, sorrows, and 
common moods, the world is too much 
with us. Arthur Venning's longing for 
privacy and quiet indicated , the depth of 
feeling he was conscious of for the first 
time. He had not told Elizabeth the 
whole truth, for if he had hitherto not 
known what sorrow was, still less had he 
known himself He had never supposed 
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that anything could make him suffer as 
he was suffering now. 

He went back without losing time to 
the little capital, with its ancient Minster, 
but found no more the same place. No 
golden dome now flashed above an ame- 
thystine hill, no cornfields lay bathed in 
amber light, no rose-gardens sloped down 
to the sea. 

About the sombre tower hovered the 
grey sea-ravens, croaking hoarsely as they 
wheeled hither and thither. Summer 
had vanished from the hanging pleasure- 
groimds. Far and wide stretched the bare 
brown fallow land under a cheerless sky. 
All was sad and common. 

Arthur went straight to the quiet grave- 
yard under the dome and sat down by the 
mound of freshly-turned earth on which 
lay faded chaplets. Could he leave Eva 
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in this dreary place ? Could he find 
any comfort in the cheerful, busy life to 
which he was returning ? 

Not a creature was stirring in this old 
world God's-acre where he now sat alone. 
Far away stretched the sea, many a rocky 
islet breaking the monotone of cold 
metallic grey. Inland he saw sweeps 
of barren, hill and dark forest, the 
fairy world of yestreen translated into 
gloom unutterable. Arthur recalled the 
charm and delicious freshness of his first 
few weeks in the island almost with won- 
der now. How enthusiastically he had 
entered into the spirit of this unique 
summer holiday, how young and naive 
he had felt when exploring the island with 
Elizabeth and Flora ! How he had revel- 
led in the sweetness and beauty of 
the place ! How easy it had been to fall 
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in love, or fancy himself falling in love, 
with Elizabeth ! 

Then he thought of the feeling that had 
been love indeed, and that had led him to a 
desperate resolve. Was it so with all men 
as with him, or was he born with deeper 
feelings than he had ever given himself 
credit for ? One thought comforted him 
inexpressibly and it was that none but 
Elizabeth would ever share his secret. He 
might mourn for Eva as much as he 
pleased. He might appear superficial 
where the other sex was concerned, even 
cold, cynical, bitter. The world would 
never know why. He had something of 
the worldling and much of the Briton 
about him here. The desperate scot paid 
to feeling would be known to himself 
only. 

He rose at last, and rang the bell of a 
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tiny postern leading into the cathedral 
cloisters. The summons was answered by 
the sacristan's daughter, one of those fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, well-favoured damsels 
conmion to the island. These rustic 
beauties often spend their whole lives 
without crossing the narrow channel 
shutting them off from the continent, and 
yet, with the most entire freedom from 
coquetry or self-consciousness, possess easy, 
gentle manners, acquired one knows not 
how. 

' I have something to say to you. Do 
me the favour to come out, Fraulein,' he 
said, raising his hat, and addressing her 
with the formal politeness now exacted 
from the humblest ranks in Germany. 
^ You see this grave ?' he said, pointing to 
the mound raised two days ago. 

' Yes, I see it,' said the girl. 
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He took out two gold pieces and put 
them into her hand. 

^Now,' he said, 'I want you to keep 
this especial grave covered with fresh 
flowers from to-day till next July. Will 
you undertake the task? Here is your 
payment.' 

The girl had coloured with astonish- 
ment and pleasure at sight of the guerdon, 
a royal one in her simple eyes. 

'Dear God in Heaven!' she cried, ^s 
the gentleman dreaming? In a month 
morie not a grave will be seen, any more 
than the dead who lie in it. There will 
be several feet of snow, sure as we stand 
here, till April.' 

' True,' Arthur said, ' I had not thought 
of the snow. But till it comes and when 
it goes, will you remember the flowers ?' 

' Oh, yes,' she answered, eagerly. ' And 
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I can procure roses and such like. My 
brother is under-gardener at the palace.' 

'No hothouse blossoms, understand 
that,' Arthur put in, quickly, 'only the 
flowers you find in your OAvn garden, or in 
the woods and fields.' 

He glanced at the little plot just outside 
the postern, and added, 

'I see rosemary here and pansies in 
blow, and a last white rose or two. Then 
in the brook by yonder garth are forget- 
me-nots in plenty, and in the spring the 
woods will be white Avith lilies-of-the-val- 
ley, May-flowers you call them. These 
are the flowers for graves.' 

' I understand,' said the girl, and, stoop- 
ing down, she culled the choicest ofiferings 
she had to give. 

' Take these now, and I ^vill see that the 
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gentleman's "wishes are carried out ; I will 

not forget.' 

Arthur glanced at her before saying 
farewell. 

' Such charges are sacred,' he said. She 
had a sweet face, but a careless one. He 
did . not feel sure of her memory. 
^Promise.' 

She crimsoned. Tears came into her 
eyes. Then she held out her rough little 
hand, and falteringly gave the word. 

He went back to the lonely grave un- 
comforted. He* had gratified a foolish, 
sentimental whim, he reflected, but, if it 
brought him no solace, at least Elizabeth 
would be made happier by it. He had 
done it partly for her sake. 

Yet, as he lingered thus, he said that 
Elizabeth would never be anything but a 
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sister to him. His love, all that was best 
in him, lay buried here. He thought and 
believed that he should visit this lonely 
grave every summer as long as he lived. 
He said to himself that when once he had 
recovered from this shock he should have 
an unruffled, even existence to the end of 
his days. Love, much less passion, should 
never trouble him any more. 

To this his mind was fully made up, yet 
with the discomforting half-consciousness 
that perhaps it could not be so. He might 
appear to forget Eva against his will. Was 
he not here made aware of a truth on 
which rests the very stability of human 
society, the capacity for hope mthin the 
human breast ? The divine order of things 
has so willed it. Were it otherwise, the 
world would be one vast tomb, and life an 
unbroken threnody. But, alike in the 
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spirit as in the flesh, we must abide with 
the living and not the dead. 

Having bid Eva farewell, there was 
nothing to keep Arthur Venning any- 
longer on his northern island. His coming 
and waiting were not in vain. He had 
found Love and Mirage, and thus seen 
fulfilled the dearest wishes of his heart. 

Wiser, certes, he was for this supreme 
experience of life — but happier? 'Tis a 
question each heart must answer for itself. 
Other oracles are dumb. 
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I. 

Some of us have an idea that nobody now- 
a-days knows anything of his next-door 
neighbour, and that to a certain extent 
civilization shuts us from the sympathy of 
ouf fellows. This 1 hold to be a mistake. 
We may indeed live for years close to 
people without so much as interchanging 
a ' Good morning,' perhaps without even 
learning their names ; . yet somehow the 
comedy and tragedy running through 
their lives is not 'wholly veiled from curi- 
ous or sympathetic eyes. We can pity, 
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satirize, reproach, admire the strangers, 
who live next door to us as much as if 
they were familiar acquaintances. 

Among the stories from windows that 
have impressed me at different times, none, 
perhaps, are more instructive or better 
worth chronicling than the one I am about 
to relate. Certainly none has ever so 
forcibly brought home to my mind the 
gi'im irony running through human life. 

I daresay the neighbourhood is changed 
past recognition now in which I many 
years ago happened to spend some months. 
There was nothing unpleasant about this 
street of unfashionable Islington. The 
rural Islington that Charles Lamb loved 
is, indeed, a thing of the past, but lilacs 
and laburnums brighten suburban gardens 
there as elsewhere, the streets wear a 
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cheery look, and the air is wholesome to 
breathe. 

Our street, at the time of which I write, 
was tenanted by respectable families whose 
incomes might average from two to four 
hundred a year, people sufficiently easy in 
circumstance to keep a servant, have good 
furniture, wear good clothes, and fare, if 
not sumptuously, at least abundantly all 
the year round. As soon as winter set 
in, bright fires burned on the hearth, 
lamps were lit, warm curtains drawn ; 
everything betokened comfort. 

Of course, life was a struggle to many 
a head of the family here as elsewhere. 
These small merchants, city clerks, com- 
mercial travellers, and others were not all 
flourishing, not all able to show a cheerful 
countenance as they set off for the City 
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at early morning. But for the moat part 
they were hard-working, tolerably pros- 
perous men, likely rather to rise than 
to descend in the social scale. 

Proverbs are not always to be accepted 
as infallible, and there are certainly cup- 
boards without their skeleton, yet many a 
cupboard does hide one ; so it may be said 
that most streets have a bugbear, a blotch, 
a moral defacement, and our especial street 
was haunted by a Bad Son. No one ever 
called him anything else. 

'Auntie, auntie,' the children would 
cry, ' come and look at the Bad Son !' 
'There goes the Bad Son!' the servants 
were in the habit of saying, as they 
glanced out of the window. 'The Bad 
Son has just paid his usual visit,' and so 
on. 

Not a day but he was talked of and 
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seen, that Bad Son. What a sight for 
the children ! Were they impressed 
by it? Did the moral drawn from 
such a spectacle by careful fathers and 
mothers impress them at aU ? Who shall 
say? 

He was a young man about twenty- 
seven years of age, not naturally ill-favour- 
ed, that is to say, of average height, with- 
out any personal deformity, and, as far as 
one could judge, in full possession of his 
faculties. He had evidently most likely 
received a very good bringing-up and 
education, after the manner of his brothers 
and sisters, but was now sunk as low in 
the social scale as the vagrant who knows 
no shelter but the casual ward of a work- 
house. 

The veriest tatterdemalion imaginable, 
out-at-elbows, shoes down at heel, battered 
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hat drawn over his brows, it was easy to see 
at a glance that he had once belonged to a 
respectable class of society ; the clothes he 
wore were those of a well-to-do man of the 
middle ranks. In fact, as if to bring out as 
forcibly as possible the irony of his posi- 
tion, he wore an old dress coat, a dilapid- 
ated beaver hat, patent boots, and black 
cloth trousers. 

In this garb, which was never changed 
all the year round, he would haunt our 
cheery street, a spectre not to be got rid 
of. Weekdays, holidays, Sabbath, and fes- 
tivals, it was all one to the Bad Son. 
Whatever else might be missing, he was 
sure to be there. 

He usually appeared at some hour of 
meals, as a rule, about the time of 
midday dinner, and we could not help 
noticing his visits. Sometimes he would 
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hang about the house and not make any 
sign till one of the servants or the younger 
children would come to the garden gate 
bringing a plate of victuals, which he 
would eat in the sight of the passers-by, 
sitting on the doorstep or the abutting 
support of garden wall. 

The plate when emptied was left on the 
doorstep, whereupon he quietly sauntered 
down the street with his hands in his 
pockets and a look rather of defiance than 
of shame or despair. 

Some times his behaviour was obstre- 
perous. He would go to the front door 
and stand pulling the bell violently till 
somebody came, either a servant or one of 
his brothers and sisters. Then an alterca- 
tion would ensue, and only by dint of six- 
pence or a shilling was he bribed to go 
away. 
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Two circumstances remained dark to us. 
What had. brought the young man of 
respectable parentage to such a depth of 
degradation? How came it about that, 
although evidently no criminal, he had thus 
alienated the affection of his parents that 
no further efforts were made to reclaim him? 
Neither his father nor mother, as far as 
we could discover, ever spoke to him or so 
much as saw him. The daily alms were 
invariably dispensed by others, generally 
the younger children, who never called 
their brother by name, but treated him 
precisely as they would have done any 
other beggar. 

Our neighbours were no wiser than our- 
selves. The family over the way had 
now occupied the house several years, and 
things were going on just as they had 
begun. The Bad Son came no oftener, no 
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seldomer than usual. His appearance was 
not more disreputable now than it had 
been from the first. He did not behave a 
whit better or worse, and the charity dis- 
pensed to him remained the same, neither 
increasing nor diminishing from day to 
day. 

The father and mother, as far as the 
world could judge from outward appear- 
ance, seemed worthy folks of a common- 
place type. They were a portly pair, 
somewhat hard-featured, but apparently 
kind-hearted, and the home seemed a fairly 
happy one. The boys went off every 
morning to school, the little girls did the 
same, and one girl, older than the rest, 
helped her mother in the house. On Sun- 
days the family party, weU-dressed and 
cheerful, would set off regularly for 
church, perhaps on their return to find the 
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Bad Son waiting for his dinner on the 
ledge of the adjoining wall. 

Without seeming to notice his presence, 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
prayer-book in hand, would enter the 
house. And a quarter of an hour later a 
plateful of Sunday dinner would be 
brought to the suppliant sitting on the 
doorstep. 
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II. 

A GALA event was to take place in our 
street. The eldest daughter of our opposite 
neighbours was to be married, and people's 
first thoughts were of the Bad Son. Would 
he venture to appear at his father's door 
on such an occasion ? Would he squat 
down on the doorstep and eat his plateful 
of victuals in sight of the wedding-party ? 
Speculation was rife upon this subject for 
days beforehand, and, when the wedding 
morning came, gossips' minds were busier 
with the Bad Son than the bride. You see, 
in spite of what is said to the contrary, 
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next door neighbours of suburban streets 
do get to know something of each other's 
affairs, and, without any social intercourse, 
take lively interest in every unusual domes- 
tic incident. Alike baptisms, weddings, and 
funerals touch a chord of sympathy. 

I was absent when the wedding-party 
quitted the house, nor did I return till 
noon, at the time fixed for the return 
from church and the wedding breakfast. 

A little crowd had collected to witness 
the carriage drive up ; there was the 
butcher's boy with his tray, the green- 
grocer with his donkey, a postman or two, 
besides numerous little maids-of-all-work, 
children, and street urchins. Elderly folks 
and those mindful of propriety like our- 
selves eyed the proceedings from the 
windows. 

The wedding company resembled any 
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other. There was the bride, attired as 
even brides in modest spheres of life are 
now wont to be, in white silk dress, veil, 
and orange blossoms. There was the bride- 
groom in spick and span frock coat, light 
grey trousers, and pale kid gloves. There 
was the bride's mother in brand new grey 
silk gown and bonnet with York and Lan- 
caster roses, hev portly husband looking 
the picture of prosperity in white waist- 
coat, on which glittered a massive gold 
chain and dangling seals ; next came the 
young sons and daughters, all wearing new 
clothes, in honour of the occasion, lastly, 
the bridesmaids and wedding guests, num- 
bering about a score. 

And, sure enough, there was the Bad 
Son! 

He had not taken up his usual position 
on the doorstep, or perhaps the police- 
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man had ejected him from it, for he was 
now seated on a ledge of projecting wall, 
half a dozen yards off, apparently awaiting 
his dinner. 

I noticed that, whilst the wedding guests 
one and all seemed to ignore his presence, 
he kept his eyes fixed upon them, no 
malice, no wistfulness, no remorse in that 
look, only listless, sullen curiosity. He 
waited for some time, and as it was summer- 
time and all the windows were open, soon 
the clatter of knives and forks, the uncork- 
ing of champagne bottles, and other sounds 
betokening conviviality, reached not only 
his ears, but our own on the opposite side 
of the way. Then the noise increased, 
voices growing more and more hilarious, 
jokes passing round, talk and laughter 
growing louder and more jovial as the 
banquet proceeded. 
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This had gone on for half-an-hour when 
the patience of the suppliant seemed ex- 
hausted. He rose angrily and going 
boldly up the front steps pulled the bell 
with such violence that the peal must have 
disturbed even the noisy wedding guests. 
It had the desired effect. With all expedi- 
tion a maid-servant noAv appeared, thrust a 
plateful into his hands and went away, 
slamming the door in his face. He eyed 
the plate morosely and sitting down ate as 
usual. What the meal consisted of on his 
sister's wedding day, I could not see, but 
after awhile I noticed the front-door open 
once more. The same woman-servant 
assuring herself that he was stiU there, 
then descended the steps and without a 
word put a small paper bag beside him, 
presumably containing some dainty cates. 

The paper bag was thrust into his pocket, 
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then, as if nothing had happened, the 
down-at-heel, ont-at-elbow, slouching figure 
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shuffled away 
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III. 

The blinds were drawn at our opposite 
neighbour's, and a sad calamity had over- 
taken the portly head of the house. Just 
a year after his daughter's wedding, our 
worthy neighbour Brown lost his buxom, 
florid wife. She had died after a few 
days' iUness, whilst yet in her prime, and, 
as we learned, the widower was stricken 
down by the blow. 

' She had ever been the best of wives, 
and a kinder, more indulgent husband 
never lived.' 

That is how the homely neighbours put 
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it, and we could easily understand, from 
what we had seen of the worthy pair, that 
they were admirably suited to each other. 
Mr. Brown had ever been a stay-at-home 
man, taking a quiet walk mth his wife 
and children on Sundays and Bank holi- 
days, never absenting himself, except on 
business ; whilst his partner was equally 
praiseworthy as a housewife, keeping^ 
everything in order, industrious, bustling, 
economical. The widower would be lost 
without her. 

My first thought on the morning of the 
funeral was, however, of the Bad Son. 
Would the same grim contrast be present- 
ed on this occasion as on the last ? Would 
the prodigal be excluded from all share in 
the family mourning, just as he had been 
shut out of the family festivity ? Was he 
to be regarded as a stranger not only on 
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the occasion of his sister's wedding, but 
his mother's funeral ? Oh ! it could not, 
could not be. For once, if only once, the 
errors of this incorrigible one would be 
overlooked. Perhaps he did not deserve 
forgiveness ; surely he would be permit- 
ted, nay, invited to follow his mother to 
the tomb ! Crimes he could hardly have 
committed, or he would not remain at 
large. Could folly, idleness, or even dis- 
reputable conduct on the one side, impla- 
cable parental displeasure on the other, 
extinguish every particle of fatherly feel- 
ing, of fihal instinct? This devoted mo- 
ther must have been kind to him in his 
childhood ; this stern father must at one 
time have delighted in his first-born. 
These young brothers and sisters, too, he 
was their brother still; would they not 
intercede for him at such a crisis ? Would 
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they not wish to give the reprobate one 
last chance of amendment ? 

Just as the wedding had been precisely 
like any other, so the funeral differed in 
no respect from those witnessed every day. 
There were mutes at the door, of mourn- 
ing-coaches three or four, a hearse of ex- 
pensive pattern, no part of the ordinary 
paraphernalia missing; and, as a matter 
of course, a little crowd had gathered in 
front of the house to look on, and all the 
neighbours were at the windows. 

The procession was to leave the house 
at one o'clock, the usual hour of the 
family dinner, and, as the first mourning- 
coach drove up to the door, I strained my 
eyes eagerly to see who should get in. 

The widower came out alone, and for a 
moment I imagined that his eldest son 
would follow. It must be so. He was 
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coming, and naturally felt some shyness 
at appearing in his new guise, he whose 
daily place was that of a beggar on the 
doorstep. 

For a moment the widower waited, but 
a moment only. Immediately two lads, 
his younger sons, came out and took their 

« 

place in the coach ; then the others fol- 
lowed, and the procession moved slowly 
off. And precisely as the mutes began 
their solemn march, I saw the familiar 
figure of the Bad Son on the opposite pave- 
ment. He had evidently come, as usual, 
for his dinner, perhaps in ignorance of the 
sad ceremony to take place that day, per- 
haps even in ignorance of his mother's 
death. But the fact could but be plain 
to him now. The deep mourning of his 
father and brothers and sisters could mean 
nothing else. They were following the 
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mother who bore him to her grave. 
The little crowd quickly dispersed, and, 
AAdthout being seen, I now watched the 
proceedings of the wretched figure oppo- 
site. With his hands in his pockets, his 
hat pulled over his brows, his shoes worn 
doAvn at the heel, he sauntered towards his 
familiar place on the doorstep, and squatted 
down. I fancied, it might be fancy only, 
that his sallow face flushed with emotion 
as he glanced a moment at the windows of 
the home from which he was an outcast. 
I fancied, it might be fancy only, that 
something like a sob rose in his throat as 
he tried to swallow the food they had 
handed him through the door, and I also 
thought that, as he emptied the contents 
of the plate into his pocket and shuffled 
away, there was sorrow as well as shame 
in his look and mien. 
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Be this as it may, from that day to this 
the spectre of the Bad Son ceased to haunt 
our quiet street. What became of him 
none of us ever learned. Had Death the 
Befriender taken pity on him ? Had he 
sunk a degree lower, and, from a pen- 
sioner on his father's bounty, become a 
beggar in the public streets ? Had he, on 
the contrary, made a desperate effort on 
his own behalf, and begun life anew, 
earning an honest livelihood in some 
humble walk ? 

No one outside his own family circle 
knew, if indeed the wretched man's fate 
was known there, and soon no one cared 
to ask. The story of the Bad Son was 
forgotten, just as other stories are for- 
gotten that strike us in the newspapers or 
daily experience. It will be long, how- 
ever, before that ragamuffin, eating on 
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his father's doorstep, will fade from my 
memory, and long ere I shall forget the 
children's oft-repeated summons, 

'Auntie, auntie, come and look at the 
Bad Son !' 
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It was twelve of the clock — midnight — 
and the Reverend John Humphrey Dollar 
wound up his watch with the odd reflec- 
tion that when he next looked at the 
familiar dial for that purpose he should be 
a millionaire. Certainly that, and perhaps 
much more. The fortune his dying kins- 
man had just made over to him by word 
of mouth, was known to be vaster than its 
accumulator would ever acknowledge. By 
what means, and for what purpose, he had 
amassed such wealth, none of his neigh- 
bours knew. There was the fact, and it 
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concerned nobody now but his next of 
kin, the Reverend John Humphrey Dollar, 
who had been summoned from his post as 
schoolmaster a hundred miles off, to re- 
ceive the miser's millions by verbal testa- 
ment before proper qualified witnesses. 
Illness had stricken down the hale sexa- 
genarian in the midst of his money- 
getting, and, strange to say, he had as yet 
made no will. But there lived one of his 
blood and name — a clergyman, a sufficient 
guarantee that the church and charities 
would have their due ; a man of learning 
and parts, moreover, of austereness in 
daily life, sound political principles, and 
accustomed to work for daily bread. A 
gleam of comfort was evidently imparted 
to the dying man by the thought that he 
had such an heir. He was past expressing 
these thoughts now. All that he had to 
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do was to meet his end as became a good 
churchman and a bequeather of millions. 
Doubtless it had comforted him to think 
that the world would talk of his wealth 
when he. was gone, and that, whatever 
became of it, the church and the poor 
would not be forgotten. 

And all that the Reverend John Hum- 
phrey Dollar had to do was to prepare his 
mind for the extraordinary change of 
fortune in store for him. Sorrow for his 
kinsman's death he could not possibly feel, 
nor need affect. The pair had hardly 
shaken hands half-a-dozen times in life, 
and were, indeed, all but strangers to each 
other. The utmost decorum exacted was 
as much show of dismay as if he should 
see some stranger drop down dead in the 
public ways. 

So he sat alone awaiting his millions. 
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A bright fire burned on the hearth, for it 
was winter, and under ordinary circum- 
stances he would have drowsed in his soft 
easy chair after the long railway journey, 
made third class. Wine stood on the 
table, but he left it untouched. Time 
enough and to spare for epicureanism! 
He must think. It was only natural 
under the circumstances that his thoughts 
should be of the earth, earthy. He was 
a good man, according to his lights, up- 
right, rigid in the performance of his duty, 
an alms-giver, and had been in times past 
an excellent son and brother. On the 
small stipend he received as head master 
of a poorly-endowed grammar-school, he 
had for many years supported an aged 
mother and a paralysed sister, possessing 
also an invariable sixpence to bestow 
upon a pitiful case. But the whole con- 
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cern was a shabby one. The enforced 
shabbiness of his life had ever been a thorn 
in the flesh. It perpetually galled him 
to feel himself ill-dressed, meanly-housed, 
straitened in circumstances, and for 
these paltry reasons degraded to a 
lower social sphere than that to which he 
was born. 

A gentleman, the son of a gentleman, 
possessed certainly of more culture than 
most of his neighbours, yet, because he 
was poor and shabby, the world, that is to 
say, the world he cared about, ignored 
him. Slighted he had hardly been, simply 
taken no more notice of than if he did not 
exist. For fifteen years he had been 
living in a populous town, a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants belonging to 
his own status, but he was as completely a 
stranger to the population of that pleasant 
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watering-place as when he first began his 
honest career there. 

He need not, of course, have led an 
isolated life for all that. He might have 
found friends and acquaintances in other 
circles ; it never entered his head to de- 
scend a rung of the social ladder. He 
gave his hand courteously alike to his 
apothecary and his washerwoman. He 
would no more have dreamed of visiting 
on equal terms at the house of one than of 
the other. After all, perhaps, he hardly 
blamed others for such forlornness. 
The world's standards were very much 
after the pattern of- his own. He felt 
bitterly now that unless it were so he 
should regard this sudden accession to 
wealth with other eyes. 

Was he magnanimous, lofty-souled, 
heroic, he should be building up a very 
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<lifferent future now. He had all along 
resented his pitiful fortunes from a world- 
ling's standpoint: what wonder that his 
first exaltation should have something 
mundane about it too ? He meant to do 
good, great good, with his money, but a 
man's impulse in such a crisis must be to 
think of himself. The first thought to 
strike him was that he should be on much 
better terms with that poor self of his 
now. Hitherto he had not enjoyed self- 
content. His unprosperous appearance 
and humiliating circumstances had soured 
him. He felt in a measure responsible 
for such a state of things. He ought to 
have resisted, shown more self-assertion, 
more confidence, and contrived to obtain a 
better position for himself somehow. Such 
retrospection had been daily his fare. 
What he had to do now was to look for- 
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ward. It made him smile complacently to 
figure himself to the end of his days a well- 
dressed man. In the eyes of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred the outer man is of more 
importance than the inner. The Rev. 
John Humphrey Dollar's history had 
been one that those who saw could read. 
A man's fortunes are proclaimed by the 
clothes he wears. 

Yes ; trifle as it seemed, this assurance 
of henceforth being a well-dressed man 
could but impart unqualified satisfaction. 
To be well-dressed implies so many credit- 
able things — taste, good company, easy 
circumstances — and is, moreover, of the 
first importance to a man's appear- 
ance, and by natural sequence his relations 
to the other sex. The tailor has more to 
do with success in matters of the heart 
than is generally taken into account, and 
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the Rev. Mr. Dollar knew well enough 
that if he had hitherto passed for an 
ill-favoured, ungainly man, nature was 
less to blame than a scanty purse. 
There is no premium put upon shabbi- 
ness. 

His thoughts, having followed this track, 
naturally followed another akin to it. He 
thought of marriage, and decided that 
he should now marry. Up to the present 
time he had remained a bachelor simply 
because he could not afford to marry the 
woman to his taste. He might doubtless 
have married many a good girl who would 
have shared his threadbare fortunes, even 
aided him in a humble way, taken little 
boys into the house to teach, and uncom- 
plaingly gone through the drudgery of a 
pinched existence from year to year. . The 
thought of such a possibility was insup- 
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portable to him. Better a lonely, childless 
life than little beings unprovided with the 
luxury of a nursery, ill-shod, dirty-pina- 
fored, and set down to bread-and-treacle 
in consequence of the high price of butter. 
There was more than one especial woman 
he would fain have had for his -wife, but 
hitherto these had been quite out of his 
reach. In fact, they were only just aware 
of his existence. He had never been 
invited to a dinner-party or ball in the 
gay place in which he lived. Still, from 
time to time, old college friends, in a far 
better position than himself, had spent a 
short time there, and at their houses he 
had been brought into contact with what 
we are pleased to call society. 
. He had on these occasions been intro- 
duced to at least two or three girls with 
whom he felt sure he could have been 
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happy. For, let sentimentalists talk as 
they will, here and there men and women 
fall in love as the phrase goes, but by 
far the greater number of marriages are 
dictated by a sense of the fitness of 
things, general liking, a dozen motives 
besides love. 

The first of these, Edith Clifford, was a 
baronet's daughter and a beauty. She 
was the eldest of five sisters, as yet in 
the school-room, but who promised to be 
as handsome as herself. They would not 
have a penny. Sir Archibald, their 
father, was the poorest baronet in the 
county. But a girl of spirit and fine eyes 
like Edith was not likely to want for 
suitors. If report spoke truly, she had 
refused more than one already. She 
wanted to see life, she said. She would 
marry no man who could not first take 
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her to the moon before settling down to 
be Darby and Joan. This, and other 
spirited sayings of the young lady, had 
reached his ears, and they pleased him. 
He felt sure here of a generous nature and 
warm heart. Such a girl would re- 
fresh everyday existence and put life 
and naivete into the most commonplace 
surroundings. A man could never grow 
worldly with such a wife. She would 
care, if not for the best things in life, at 
least for those which were genuine and 
good. And she was not in the least 
sentimental. She was far too natural, 
moreover, to be a flirt. He felt sure she 
would marry him if he promised to take 
her to the moon — ^in other words, as far 
as inhabitants of this globe can get. 
And generous girls are ready to do 
anything for their families. A rich son- 
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in-law was exactly what Sir Archibald 
wanted. 

Then there was another sweet woman 
of a very different type, he thought, even 
more suited to him than Edith Clifford. 
This was the Lady Felicia Strange — gentle^ 
stately daughter of an earl — she also un- 
dowered, keeping up traditional appear- 
ance by help of a dowager aunt. Lady 
Felicia was thirty, an orphan, related to 
the oldest nobility of England. Without 
being in the least a snob, the Rev. Mr. 
Dollar liked lineage. Good descent meant 
to him some of the highest titles to respect 
a human being can have — good manners^ 
a high standard of truth and honour. To 
become the husband of such a woman 
would be to attain an unassailable social 
position, to free that of a new-made 
millionaire for once and for all from the 
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gloss of vulgarity. Such a wife, moreover, 
would be sure not to abuse his circum- 
stances. Her bringing up alone as one of 
several daughters of a noble but impover- 
ished house was a sufficient guarantee 
against display and bad taste. The refine- 
ment that comes of birth and breeding 
revolts against such show as pleases those 
unaccustomed to elegance. And as a wo- 
man Lady Felicia very nearly reached his 
ideal. Her manners were very sympa- 
thetic. He was quite sure that, like him- 
self, she had been flouted by the world ; 
but instead of hardening under this pro- 
cess, and taking refuge, as he had done, in 
self-contained cynicism, she had softened. 
There was no hauteur about her, no cold- 
ness ; rather the sweet, insinuating gra- 
ciousness of a woman on the look-out 
for kindness and understanding. Her 
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voice had a great charm in his ears, 
and then the English she spoke ! How 
refreshing this pure, slightly old-fashioned 
English speech after the strange, slangy, 
nnfeminine utterances in which even well- 
bred girls indulge ! Her dress was what 
might be called old-fashioned, too, and 

matched her speech — quiet, subdued, sim- 
ple. She was the woman he would be 
proud to have on his arm. And, from the 
little society talk they had had, he gather- 
ed that she possessed culture of a kind 
rare even in these days of learned women. 
She read and thought. The books he 
loved w^ould be her books. The house to 
his taste would be the house to her taste. 
Two thoughts made him smile. The in- 
congruity of his name had always been an 
annoyance to him. To be called Dollar, 
and never have a spare coin in his pockety 
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seemed a cruel irony of fortune, but the 
name of Lady Felicia would remove all 
vulgarity. Lady Felicia Dollar sounded 
extremely well, he thought. 

The next smile was pure epicurean. 
The Rev. Mr. Dollar had no bloodthirsty 
tastes — in other words, he was not a 
sportsman, nor was he a mountaineer. 
But he was a lover of horses. His idea 
of physical enjoyment was a quiet ride 
through green country lanes with an 
agreeable woman, who should be as well 
mounted as himself. Lady Felicia was an 
admirable horsewoman. This should be 
their one luxury and pastime, for the Rev. 
Mr. Dollar had spiritual as well as sensual 
ideas. He did not intend to squander his 
wealth in self-indulgence. His millions 
should at least benefit others as much as 
himself. There were public causes he 
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would further, social questions affecting 
the good of the commonalty he would now 
uphold, movements, spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual, in which he would take active 
part. He should come into the arena of 
active life Avithout the oft-times hamper- 
ing sense of routine. Just as the skilled 
amateur will often show broader views, a 
juster insight, and deeper, more natural 
feeling than the professional artist or 
critic, so may an ingenuous, untrained 
philanthropist or sociologist be able to 
take wholly new views of human ills and 
their palliatives. Yes, to discuss the vari- 
ous schemes for improving the world with 
Lady Felicia as they rode through country 
lanes would be enjoying life and opportu- 
nities indeed ! 

From thinking of generalities he came 
to particulars. If it would be uplifting to 
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benefit suffering humanity, how much 
more delightful to benefit his friends ! 
And who hath friends of the rich and 
happy only? The new-made millionaire 
felt a pang as he reflected that the two 
beings who had shared the poverty of so 
many years could not share his wealth. 
He had no near kinsfolk to be gladdened 
by the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man's table. But if he had no blood re- 
lations, he had those bound to him by 
closer ties. There was an old college 
tutor of his, on whom had fallen evil days. 
On the occasion of his last visit to him — 
how well John Dollar remembered it ! — in 
his dingy chambers the old man had apolo- 
gised ruefully for the poor fare. 

'The doctor's orders were chicken and 
Madeira, forsooth !' he said ; ' as well order 
Cleopatra's pearl steeped in vinegar.' 
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Dollar went home determined to de- 
spatch the regales, but, alas ! to this day- 
money had been wanting. Henceforth his 
friend should have chicken and Madeira 
in plenty. Dollar's eyes moistened at the 
joy of informing his old tutor that he 
should have two hundred a year. This 
was one pinched life to be eased along the 
downhill path. Like all poor men, Mr. 
Dollar had many proteges and hangers-on. 
He felt in duty bound to share his pros- 
perity with his old tutor, but early asso- 
ciation and kindly feeling now took the 
shape of many a claim. There was his 
college friend, James Downing, who had 
taken to literary pursuits instead of the 
out-of-door life that might have given him 
a physique. This poor fellow was hope- 
lessly struggling against a consumptive 
temperament and ill-health generally, with 
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the cares of domestic life and a smoky 
London climate, when a couple of winters 
at Algiers might quite set him up. Then, 
not to speak of pensioners, how many- 
small yet priceless services might a rich 
man render his friends — help this one's 
promising lad to a profession, that one's 
girl to a marriage outfit or a college cur- 
riculum ! A millionaire may, indeed, sup- 
ply eyes, ears, hands, digestion, and even 
appetite to his friends, seeing that most of 
us at some time or other find out that these 
tried servants of ours, the senses, are at 
least for a time worn out. Especially in 
Dollar's line of life that was the case, most 
of his friends being of those who wear 
out their brains and bodies by perpetual 
strain. 

At last he began to think of himself, 
and what a wide field here for satisfaction 
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and benevolence ! The Rev. Mr. Dollar 
was not a vain or self-inflated man, and 
did not over-estimate himself; perhaps, 
indeed, erred on the other side. The 
superciliousness of the world had led him 
to discomtaend his own Ego. He had 
summed up things in general with the 
reflection that, after all, human beings 
were poor creatures, and the Rev. John 
Humphrey Dollar had got, perhaps, his 
deserts. 

But all the time there had been a lurk- 
ing conviction that the world was judging, 
or rather misjudging, him by circum- 
stances rather than character. And is any 
of us without weakness ? It was pleasant 
to think that henceforth he should be lis- 
tened to, made way for, no longer meet 
with the half attention accorded to shab- 
biness, no longer be jostled against by 
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careless neighbours. Respect hath more 
than charm. It brings consciousness with 
it, as Mr. Dollar knew to his cost. How 
many times, but for his calling, he should 
have cursed the time-serving spirit of his 
fellow-townsfolk. It had again and again 
happened to him that, when making hasty 
purchases in the brief interval between 
school hours, the shopman would leave 
him, his business but half done, to attend 
bareheaded upon some lazy dowager in her 
carriage, and, in the case of young girls 
similarly cushioned, insult seemed added 

to injury. Again, as we all know, our 
friends treat us, shabby as we are, on the 
level with the rest of their guests. But 
when did society, especially that section of 
it which wears livery, fail to find us out ? 
Dollar had more than once been inclined 
to throw some rich friend's flunkey down- 
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stairs for the suspicious glances cast at 
him. But heaven forbid that we should 
appear to confine snobbery to the kitchen ! 
It flourishes equally in the salon, and is 
found to perfection among well-bred peo- 
ple. The Rev. Mr. Dollar reflected cheer- 
fully that henceforth when he entered a 
dramng-room, those in it would at once 
show an alert consciousness of his pres- 
ence. The diff^erencc between a million- 
aire and a nobody is nicely indicated here. 
When Dives crosses the threshold, there is 
a just perceptible flutter; even the mis- 
tress's pet poodle, by intuition, wags its 
tail. When Nobody comes, the silk gown 
does not rustle, and there is no wag of her 
pet's tail. These may seem bagatelles, 
and indeed they are ; but j ust as field 
mice, by gnamng the bowstrings of the 
Assyrian army, enabled the enemy to 
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obtain an easy victory, so will trifling^ 
checks and annoyances often destroy a 
noble nature. Mr. Dollar saw, as clearly 
as any man could see, the unlovely, sordid 
side of money, but, nevertheless, he real- 
ised by slow-bought and bitter experience 
the value of wealth in enabling us to make 
the best of ourselves. Be as lofty-minded 
as we please, Ave are yet constrained to 
accept the world's standard as we accept 
its mintage, till a better one be found. 
From generalities to particulars : — 
In his fortieth year the Rev, Mr. Dollar 
could hardly accuse himself of an extrava- 
gance. The virtue might have been obli- 
gatory, but it was a virtue, nevertheless. 
He naturally possessed fastidious tastes. 
He liked, for instance, a glass of good 
wine, the glitter of ancestral plate on the 
board; the science of cooking was ex- 
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tremely interesting to him — his health, he 
felt sure, had deteriorated in consequence 
of poor and often ill-cooked food. The 
savour of exquisite meats, already flatter- 
ing his senses, he found very pleasant. 
But this was one of the least gratifications. 
For he could now gratify those tastes that 
really uplifted a man. He could travel, and 
felt by anticipation the keen interest of a 
scholar on classic ground, he should listen 
to the nightingales at Athens, and follow 
in the track of Horace and his friend from 
Rome to Brundusium. Biblical scenes 
had as strong a fascination for his mind. 
He would fain tread in the steps of Paul 
in Pisidia and stand by the ruins of 
On. 

Hitherto he had only been enabled to 
make one or two of those cheap little 
Swiss tours by contract, which may be 
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compared to hearinoj ' Fidelio ' from the 
topmost gallery. 

Most of us have seen Mont Blanc cer- 
tainly. But the vulgar company, the 
crowding, the confusion ! Better to be- 
hold such marvellous natural scenes by 
the mind's eye only. 

How different travel that takes no 
account of the cost ! Ah ! the mind is 
refreshed, the body invigorated then. 

To lounge at will through foreign pic- 
ture galleries, to float idly in gondolas, to 
be in no hurry to reach enchanted spots, 
under no obligation to tear oneself away. 
The gist of travel is surely here, to be able 
to take it as we should take nature, when 
we are in the humour. Then he thought 
of another luxury. 

He was a lover of books. He was almost 
a bibliographer to boot. But he had never 
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yet been able to indulge in this taste 
except on the most limited scale. There 
were books he had sighed for as a girl sighs 
for a lover — n ot at all costly ones either — 
yet they had seemed as far off yesterday 
as they had done twenty years before. 
Again — and any poor possessor of a library 
will sympathise with him — the cover of a 
book was a matter he had great respect 
for. He hated to see a good book ill- 
bound. He adored fine editions, but 
where he could not have them, handsome 
bindings. It savoured to him of disrespect 
to see a grand old author out at elboAv, 
threadbare, and tumbling to pieces. What 
joy to have the faithful friends of so many 
years at last bedight as became them ! It 
ever cost him a pang to see the great 
authors of the world in ill condition, how 
much more so when they were his own ! 
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It seemed a downright slight on his part. 
Homer, Cervantes, Milton, Spenser, should 
now be superbly yet staidly bound in that 
dark-blue morocco, with silk lining, that so 
well became them ; his mind glowed with 
pleasure at this perspective translation of 
his library. He possessed a really hand- 
some one, but in a terribly dilapidated con- 
dition from sheer want of money. On the 
whole, perhaps, this thought was more 
animating than any other. A lonely man, 
a scholar, he had held more communion 
with the dead than the living. 

He had never envied his rich friends 
their equipages, fine horses, parks, and 
establishments, but he had coveted their 
libraries, especially those of non-reading 
men. And it is all very well to sermonise 
on Beranger's text, 'Voir, c'est avoir;' 
more practical wisdom lies in Touchstone's 
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dictum, ' 'Tis a poor thing, but 'tis ray own/ 
All of us would fain own Horace's portion, 
especially in the matter of books. In his 
eagerness Mr. Dollar even took out a note- 
book and began to put down the names of 
those time-honoured favourites destined 
for binding, to cost a guinea apiece. He 
was thus jotting one name after another 
when the door was opened with a solemnity 
that could announce one piece of news 
only. 

The heart of the new-made millionaire 
stood still. 

It was one of the physicians who had 
been in attendance on the sick man. He 
looked at Mr. Dollar curiously and paused. 

Then he said slowly, and^with a touch of 
meaning impossible to be misunderstood : 
'An extraordinary, almost phenomenal 
change has happened. My patient shows 
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signs of returning consciousness and vi- 
tality. For the moment, the danger is 
over !' 

He seemed hardly to expect an answer, 
and his listener had none to give. He 
added, 'In this kind of disease such changes 
are not unheard of, though very rare. I 
have throughout my professional career 
witnessed not more than one or two such 
apparently miraculous recoveries, never one 
more startling than the present.' 

He Avas bent on apologising for the life 
thus snatched from the grave. 

But no apology was needed. The school- 
master's cynicism stood him in good stead. 
The irony of this circumstance was but 
one bitter touch more added to his life. 

He smiled somewhat grimly, but with per- 
fect aplomb, Avithout the slightest change of 
countenance, made reply : 
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'Then there can be no reason for the 
prolongation of my stay. I mil take the 
next train home.' 

' Your professional duties doubtless claim 
you,' said the physician, and as there 
seemed nothing more to say he went away, 
urging Dollar to ring for hot coflFee before 
starting. 

' All the household are astir,' he said ; 
' and what a hurry our neighbours are in 
to bury us ! I have had to send away half 
a dozen undertakers already.' 

The cold wintry day had dawned when 
Mr. Dollar reached the railway station he 
had quitted barely twenty-four hours ago. 
What was his dismay on being asked to 
show his ticket to find it gone ! Then he 
smiled grimly once more. He had thrown 
the half of his return ticket into the fire, 
with the thought it was not in accordance 
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with the fitness of things that a millionaire 
should travel third class. 

So the Rev. John Humphrey Dollar 
went back to his school drudgery and his 
unbound books, and the hale sexagena- 
rian took to himself a young wife. And 
at the end of twelve months a son and 
heir was born to the rich man, and the 
poor man's dream of millions vanished for 
ever. 

But not without leaving a trace behind. 
When the patient quite recovered his 
health, and learned down to the minutest 
particulars what had taken place, his heart 
smote him. He ought not to have come 
back to life again ! He was touched in a 
vulnerable place, as he adored wealth ; 
besides, John Humphrey Dollar was his 
kinsman, and, though a needy man, had 
never come to him for a farthing. The 
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poor fellow should no longer grind at school 
work for two hundred a year. 

It was, moreover, a respectable thing to 
have a relation in the Church. He present- 
ed the Rev. Mr. Dollar, therefore, mth a 
living in an agreeable midland county. 

Mr. Dollar would never ride through 
green lanes by the Lady Felicia's side. 
But he married her all the same. He did 
not pension oflF half a dozen of his needy 
friends, but he supplied his old college 
tutor with chicken and Madeira. He did 
not become the possessor of a superb 
library, but he sent all his books to the 
binder. 
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The tea-table was spread, and Mrs. Selina 
Kemp, in Sunday black silk and bright blue 
ribbon, coquetted with the looking-glass as 
some eighteen-year-old beauty dressing for 
her first ball. What expected visitant 
could so fluster the worthy grocers wife? 
She was flushed as on market days, when 
all the carriers were waiting to be served 
at once ; Josiah was spinning a yarn over 
a pound of raisins, and Sammle, the 
apprentice boy, as usual on busy days, had 
cut his thumb. Yet there seemed nothing 
going on either in the shop or the street 
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outside. One could tell it was harvest 
time by the slumberous look of this little 
country town. Never very animated, to- 
day from the top of High Street to the 
bottom, oi^ly one living creature could be 
seen, and that was the corn chandler's fat 
dog, Bob, asleep on his master's doorstep. 
Mrs. Selina Kemp glanced at the old- 
fashioned clock on the parlour mantel- 
piece and found that at last it was on the 
stroke of five. 

Having surveyed herself in the mirror 
for the twentieth time, she turned again 
and again to the tea-table, adding a last 
touch. There were flowers in the centre 
and a cake of Mrs. Kemp's own making, 
and what could that mean ? Between the 
places of master and mistress, a brand-new 
child's chair, before it a brand-new little 
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cup, saucer, and plate. On the back of the 
chair was hung a new bib and pinafore, and 
close by lay a doll ready dressed. 

*Sammle,' at last cried Mrs. Kemp, 
to the shop assistant, a lad of parts, with 
an answer for everyone. * Solomon him- 
self could not beat that boy Sammle 
with the tongue,' his mistress used to 
say. 

' Sammle, the five o'clock down is very 
late r 

'Did you ever know it to be early?' 
answered the ever-ready Sammle. 

' Well, keep your ears open, and when 
you hear the whistle, call out,' Mrs. Kemp 
said, and sat down again in a flutter, 'just 
for all the world as if a swarm of bees 
were being hived in her brain,' she ex- 
plained afterwards. 
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By-and-by, she started from her chair, 
and called to Sammle, in a voice of keen 
reproach, 

* There's the whistle, you neglectful 
boy !' she cried, bustling about in a state 
of great trepidation. 

' I haven't lived all these years without 
knowing the sound of an up train from a 
down, if my betters have,' was Sammle's 
reply. Mrs. Kemp, crestfallen and humili- 
ated, reflected that probably Josiah would 
most likely not catch the five o'clock train 
at all. She sat down and became lost in 
reverie. 

The little chair and the pinafore fascin- 
ated her gaze, and led her thoughts back to 
the time, well-nigh thirty years ago, when 
she had first presided over Josiah's tea- 
table. They had not been conscious of 
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dulness then, and, although as years wore 
on they envied people their little ones, it 
was without the conviction that childless- 
ness was a misfortune. But gradually the 
thought had dawned upon them that, 
however it might be with other people, 
certainly in their own case, a son or 
daughter would have made all the differ- 
ence in the world. It was not that Mrs. 
Selina Kemp could work out in her own 
mind a complex ethical problem. She was 
a simple woman, without what generally 
goes by the name of an aspiration. But, 
as often happens, she had been led by 
sheer instinct to the higher good. Truth 
to tell, now that she and her husband had 
made money and were growing stout and 
elderly, they wanted something to amuse 
them. That is how she settled the matter 
in her own mind. 
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A dog was all very well, but a dog could 
not read the paper to you. A canary was 
a companion, certainly; but it could not 
accompany you to church on Sundays, or 
for a country walk on Bank Holiday. 
And then, dogs and canaries did not alter 
as the years wore on ! They could not 
amuse you any more when they left off 
than when they began. Yes! what put 
life into a house — especially a house full 
of dull folks — was a child. Josiah was 
the best of men, but a trifle dull ; and, 
soliloquised Mrs. Kemp, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, — ' Children like dull people 
as well as clever ones, which proves that 
they are angels from heaven.' 

And Selina drew a mental picture of 
Josiah as she had him daily before 
her eyes. Years of close attention to 
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business had made him heavy. When 
Sammle was minding the shop, he would 
sit with his hands on his knees looking 
quite vacant. He had never been a read- 
ing man — the local paper on week-days, 
the Bible on Sundays — that was all he 
ever did in the reading line. He was not 
a man for gadding about either, still less, 
thank God, soliloquised Silena, for the 
public-house. Nor was he wedded to the 
pleasures of the pipe ; but he had one 
hobby — ^he did love little children. A 
baby was better to him than any book. 
Little prattling things could ever drive 
away the heavy, vacant look, and give him 
something to say. That was Josiah's only 
fault — ^mused his devoted partner^ — he 
never had anything to say. But the real 
drawback to their married life had been 
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its childlessness. Selina well remembered 
how, in the early years of wedlock, Josiah 
had hoped and hoped. He had not for 
years past alluded to their hopes — ^but he 
had done what had moved her more. 
She had seen him wipe away many a 
secret tear, as year after year he had taken 
down their big bible on the first Sunday 
of each January. 

And now there would never be any 
entry to make under their names. Health, 
prosperity, the good opinion of the world, 
and many other blessings had been theirs. 
The one they most desired had been 
denied them, doubtless for some wise 
reason. So at last — Selina could not tell 
if the notion had first sprung up in 
Josiah's brain or her own — they had de- 
cided to adopt a child, and, of course, the 
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child was to be a girl ; at least, it seemed 
a matter of course to Selina and Josiah. 
The thought of adopting a boy never 
entered their heads. A boy, forsooth ! 
certain at fifteen to run away to sea, take 
madly to bicycles, dro^vn himself whilst 
sliding on insecure ice — ^in fact, there was 
no end to the mischief in a boy. But a 
girl, now, that was wholly another affair — 
a girl loved her needle; a girl loved to 
sing in church ; to go out a-primrosing ; 
a girl was so much genteeler than a boy. 
Selina conjured up a picture of their little 
daughter to be dropped from the clouds. 

For years to come there would be the 
pretty, artless ways of childhood ; a little 
thing to put its hand in Josiah's, and take 
him into country lanes and away from brood- 
ing thoughts. What endless amusement to 
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Josiah to teach the child her A B C, to 
answer her innocent questions, to take her 
to church, and show her how to find her 
places ! Then, by-and-by, when she had 
grown out of pinafores and had learned to 
play the piano, what a heaven upon earth 
to Josiah and herself in the long, winter 
evenings to hear the ' Blue Bells of Scot- 
land ' and ' Wilt thou be my Dearie ?' as 
they sat in their parlour. No one in the 
place should ever know that the little one 
was a workhouse child, and if Josiah ever 
carried out his scheme of retiring from 
business and buying a semi-detached villa 
in some fashionable place far away, like 
Brighton or Hastings, none should ever 
know that this girl was not their own; 
and who could say ? 

Josiah had scraped up more money than 
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folks guessed. They might set up a pony- 
carriage, and have their adopted daughter 
learn to drive it ; how proud Josiah would 
be to lean back beside her with one hand 
over the carriage-rail whilst she handled 
the reins with gloves that fitted, a round 
hat, and gold watch and chain. And she 
should be trained to call Josiah, papa; 
and to say, 'My father did that. My 
mother wishes this.' How beautiful, to 
be sure ! 

It never occurred to Selina that the 
child would turn out otherwise than ac- 
cording to these bright hopes. Kindness 
begets kindness, she thought ; love begets 
love. Can this little thing help clinging 
to us when we are good to her ? and girls' 
hearts are easier to win and to keep than 
boys', she said. Girls cling to the home 
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more ; it is their domain — they grow to it 
as plants take root in a garden. Just then 
Sammle put his head in at the door. 

' Master !' was all the youth said, for he 
prided himself as much upon his brevity 
as his wit. Selina jumped up, quite 
agitated, glanced at the glass, then, feeling 
half-choked, moved to the threshold. She 
heard Josiah's heavy tread and also the 
patter of little feet. In another moment 
there they were, Josiah, looking blowsed 
and helpless, and holding by the hand a 
three-year-old girl with blue eyes and fair 

* 

hair cut unbecomingly short. 

' Here's mammy,' said Josiah, evidently 
not yet at ease with his little charge, but 
relying upon Selina's superior tact to 
set all things right. ' Go to mammy, my 
dear.' The child still clutched Josiah's 
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huge fist, and looked unwilling to move an 
inch. 

^ Are you my mammy?' she said at last, 
gazing at Selina as if to read her through 

and through. 

Josiah looked at Selina. 

There was a poser ! but the admirable 
woman was equal to anything. Never a 
body equal to Selina in her power of meet- 
ing emergencies. 

' I suppose so, since I am nobody else's, 
she answered. 

'Must everybody be somebody's mam- 
my and daddy?' asked the three-year- 
old philosopher, still staring at Selina. 

'They ought to it,' Josiah now an- 
swered, with a sentiment worthy of better 
grammar ; ' but come now, let mammy put 
on pinafore and sit down to tea.' 
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The child forgot her metaphysics, so 
lost did she now become in admiration of 
the tea-table. Silver tea-pot and toast- 
rack, china tea-service, plated butter-dish 
garnished with parsley, and cake on fringed 
damask napkin. These things fascinated 
her into silence. She could hardly be 
prevailed upon to eat, so tremendous was 
her astonishment. All this time Selina 
was watching Josiah's face. She noticed 
that the dull, listless expression habitual 
to him had vanished as soon as he began 
to look after the child. He was very un- 
handy, but that made his task all the more 
absorbing to him. They were all three 
for a moment almost on the verge of mer- 
riment when Josiah pretended to gobble 
up the little one's cake. That cake ! It 
was so good, yet, although she munched 
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and munched away, there was an evident, 
perhaps stealthy, determination to leave a 
bit. 

' Come, mammy is waiting to clear away. 
Finish your cake, honey.' 

But the child glanced from one to the 
other, as if afraid to speak the thought 
in her mind. Yet the thought would 
out. 

' I was saving it for Susie,' she said. 
'Well, save some for Susie another day,' 
said Josiah, ' little girls should finish what 
they begin, you know.' 

The child took up the fragment, and, 
evidently afraid to disobey, asked, 

'Will Susie go to her mammy and 
daddy, too?' 

' We'll hope so,' said Selina, cheerfully. 
'Now let the little girl say her pretty 

VOL. II. T 
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pieces to daddy, while mammy clears away 
the tea-things, and then it will be time for 
by-by.' 

That innocent query, conveying the 
solicitude of one foundling for another, 
awakened a wholly new train of thought 
in the minds of both husband and wife. 
It occurred to them now for the first time 
that in thus gratifying a kindly whim 
they were undoing a tremendous evil. Of 
course they knew that this act of adoption 
was benevolent, but not before had its 
full moral significance flashed upon them. 
The artless speech of the child immediately 
brought home to their minds the contrast 
between the lot of the little one they had 
taken away from the poorhouse and the 
little one that had been left behind. A 
dim consciousness of the truth was gradu- 
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ally dawning upon them. This childish 
life was not only a precious thing, but an 
embodiment of deadly wrong. A^vful was 
the sin that thus enabled the childless to 
pick up an innocent waif from workhouse 
wastes, a pearl from the dunghill of sin ! 

This, thought, however, was not ex- 
pressed as yet. There were others that 
had to be put into words of a less complex 
and agitating nature. When Selina came 
downstairs, having put the child to bed, 
her face wore a strained look, as if she had 
too many thoughts to be disposed of, and 
did not know where to begin. At last she 
said, 

^ Josiah, what name shall we give the 
child ?' 

'They registered her Mary Smith,' said 
Josiah. 

T 2 
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' That won't do, nohows,' answered Se- 
lina. ' The Kttle thing shall have a gen- 
teel name, if it costs us fifty pound !' 

Josiah listened with great respect. There 
was no woman, search the country rounds 
like his Selina. 

' I have been thinking of the genteelest 
names,' Selina went on, ' but few are to 
my taste. Every little upstart now-a-day& 
is called Lily and Florence, and such like. 
No, Josiah, it shall be a genteel name out 
of a book. Do you remember, at the last 
penny reading, a London gentleman re- 
cited a piece of poetry that made the tear& 
run down ? It was about a lady in ancient 
times with a pitiful heart and a cruel hus- 
band, and he said that she must ride naked 
through the town, or the people should be 
taxed to their last penny — which she did. 
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Now that lady's name is the name for me 
— Godiva.' 

^ Godiver I' Josiah said, quite indignant. 
^ Never, Selina! the street boys would holloa 
after her — ^she would become the laughing- 
stock of the place.' 

Selina mused. 

' Let folks laugh ; we owe no man a 
penny. We may call the child Mince-pie, 
if we like. But in course, Josiah, it shan't 
be Godiva, if you object. There are other 
names quite as genteel. Do you remem- 
ber that sweet, pretty young lady who 
stayed at the Hall last Lammastide, Lady 
Gwendoline ? Now Gwendoline, there's 
no low fun to be made out of that.' 

' As you please,' said Josiah, with a re- 
lieved look. ' Is the pretty lamb asleep?' 

' Beautiful !' Selina said. ' It made me 
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feel bad to look at her. Isn't it wonderful 
to think on ! — the trust children have in 
us, and what monsters some folks are? 
Not a day but we read in the papers of 
fiends in human shape whose delight it i& 
to' ill-use these innocents. Would I had 
the limbinp; of them, man or woman ! I'd 
have pleasure in pinching them with my 
red-hot crimping-irons, though I ought 
not to feel so and say so. Yes, Josiah^ 
the sight of that child brings home to my 
mind what a Sodom and Gomorrah is this- 
wicked world, and how honest folks might 
better it an' they would.' • 

Josiah was a man of few words ; but he 
liked to hear Selina talk when she was not 
talking at him. 

' Supposing we had had a daughter,' 
Selina went on, 'and that that daughter 
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had been led astray, as will happen to 
children of God-fearing parents ; and sup- 
pose, Josiah — ^for I think pride would have 
hardened our hearts — suppose we had 
turned our backs upon her, and she had 
died in a workhouse, I can fancy some 
good Christian woman saying to her, to 
comfort her at the last, "Never fear, my 
dear, God will take care of the child, and 
raise up some friend to mother it, and do 
by it as you would do yourself." I can 
fancy our poor lamb being a little com* 
forted by this hope; for, though I was 
never a mother myself, I know what 
mothers must feel when abandoning their 
babes on a dying bed to a cold world. 
Oh! why are there such wicked fathers 
and mothers in the world, Josiah ?' , 
' Supposing I had had a son,' Josiah 
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began, ' and supposing he had turned out 
a villain, abandoning his child and its 
mother, leaving them to the union and the 
public charity, I would say to such a son, 
* You scoundrel, has God made this beau- 
tiful world for such as you to defile? 
Straightway make reparation. Seek out 
your wife, and give her the protection of 
your home and name, such as it is, or, by 
Heaven, you are no son of mine. Never a 
bite or a sup more with me shall you 
have, and, when I die, every farthing I 
possess shall go to the poor." ' 

^ We are both quite upset,' said Selina, 
half crying ; ' read a chapter, Josiah,' she 
added, much as if she were calling for 
some medical specific, ' there's nothing for 
it but a chapter.' 

Josiah, without a word, did as he was 
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bid. Never had he more realised the 
comfort of being bidden to do the right 
thing at the right time. He took down 
the ponderous Bible, that should have 
been a family Bible, and, putting on his 
spectacles, turned over the leaves. 

'But whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones ... it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.' 

'Why read a chapter when one verse 
suffices ?' said Josiah, taking off his spec- 
tacles and shutting the Bible ; ' let's turn 
down the gas and go to the child.' 



THE END. 
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tbe author's high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never flaga"— Sunday Times. 

" 'The Laird of Norlaw' is worthy of the author's reputation. It is one of the most 
exquisite of modem novels." — (Huerver. 



XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS. G. GRETTON. 

"Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becomlnfr 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. ^We can praise her performance as interesting, unexair 
gerated, and full of opportune instruction." — The Times. 

" Mra Qretton's book is timely, life-iike, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
Is impossible to close the book without liking the writer as well as the subject The work 
Is enfaging, because real"— ilMmeum. 



HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 



XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New* displftya all those raperior merlti which haye made * John Halifax ' 
ooe of the moat popolar works of the day. There is a foroe and tmthfnlneBs abont these 
tales which mark them as the prodnotion of no ordinary mtaid, and we cordially recom- 
mend them to the pemaal of all Weni of flctioa"— l/omm^ Po$L 



XVIIL— LIFE OF JEANNE D*ALBSET, ttTJEEN OF 

NAVABBE. 

BY MISS FREER. 

"We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in reoommendfng 
it to general pemsaL It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'AIbret, 
and the narrative is as tmstworthy as it is attractiye."— J/omtnijr PotL 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR 01^ " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 



» 



'* If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
•The Caxtona' ''—Standard. 
" The spirit in which the whole book is written is refined and good.**— ^tAcfueunt. 
•* This is in every sense a charming novel '* — Messenger. 



XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUM ; OB, NABBATIVES, 
SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FBOM COTJBTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

•*Thi8 attractive book will be perused with much interest It contains a great variety 
of singular and highly romantic stories." — /oA» Bull. 

''A work of singular interest, which oan never fail to charm and absorb the reader's 
attention. The pre«ient cheap and elegant edition includes the true story of the CJolleen 
Btkwn"^Illuitrated Neat. 



XXI.— AD^LE. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** ' Ad^le * is the ftest work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; It Is a charming story, 
foil of delicate character-painting. The interest kindled in the first chapter bums brightly 
to the close." — Athenaum. 

*' ' Adfele ' will folly sustain the reputation of Miss Eavanagh, high as it already ranka" 
—John Bulk 

'* ' Ad^le ' is a love-story of very considerable pathos and power. It is a very devor 
novel"— Z>at7y Nevos, 



XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These 'Studies ' are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, always full of right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of quiet, genial humour. The volume is re- 
markable for thought, sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic feeling 
for all things good and beautiful" — Morning Post 

** These '-Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. Th» 
rtook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.".— 5a<«rd(«y Bevimo. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



XXm.— GEANDMOTHEB'S HONEY. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

**We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noyeL The 
ohaimcters are true to human nature, and the story Is interesting." — AOunonan. 



XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBS. 

BY JOHN GORDY JEAFFRESON. 

■* A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study as well as the drawing-room table and 
fhe circulating library/'— .lancet. 

** This is a pleasant book for the fireside season, and for the seaside season. Mr. Jeaffr&- 
Bon has, out of hundreds of volumes, collected thousands of good things, adding thereto 
much that appears in print for the first time, and which, of course, glTes Increased value 
to this very readable book.'* — AtTienoeum. 



XXV.— NO OHTTBOH. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 



**We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It !■ well worth the 
wtadj.'^—Atfienamm. 



" A work of grAkt originality, merit, and power."— »S(arutordL 



XXVI.— mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is Lostmo- 
tive." — Atherueum. 

*' A charming tale, charmingly to\d."Standctrd. 

" AH lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Mrs. Oraik's charming 
■toriea"— /oftfi Bull 



XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved* will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story. 
It is a vigorous novel." — Times. 

'* This story is animated, full of exciting situations and stirring incidents. The charao- 
tors are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elements of a good novel, 
there is that indefinable charm with which true genius invests all it touches."— DatVy Nem. 



XXVm.— LES mSEBABLES. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
Authorised Copyright English Translation, 

"The merits of *LeB Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it'abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Btiiew. 



XXIX.— BABBABA'S BISTOBY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and Interest as 
* Barbara's History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut c^raoters, and 
■entimente expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle with 
repartee. It la a book which the world will lika This is high praise of a work of art 
And so we intend iV—The Times. 
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XXX— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

** A good book on a moit interesting theme.**— T^imei. 

'* A traly interesting and moat affecting memoir. ' Irring's Life * ongbt to haye a niebe 
in every gallery of religions biography. There are few liyes tiiat will be fnller of in- 
stniotion, interest, and consolation."— iSdrttirday Renew. 



XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP « JANITA'S GROSS." 

**This novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as well as 
experience and knowledge of the world. The whole book is worth reading."— ^(Aounnn. 

** ' Si Olave's ' belongs to a lofty order of fiction. It is a good novel, but it is something 
more. It is written with unflagging ability, and it is as even as it is clever. The author 
has determined to do nothing short of the best, and has succeeded." — Mcrmng Po$L 



XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S TBAITS OF AMEBIGAN HUMOUR. 

** Dip where yon wUl into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prisa These 
* Traits ' exhibit most suocessfnlly the broad national features of American humour.** — Post 



XXXm.— GHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. It is a choice gift to be able thus to 
render human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's owa" — Timei. 



XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervadea 
Che work from the first page to the lAat"—AtJiiencnmL 

** A noyel of uncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read * Clarissa Harlowe ' out loud in company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to teara We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feel 
a rising in the throat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Annie."— i'oU lidU Gaeette. 



XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 



'* 'Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka**— ^(A^meuni. 

'* lira Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement. ' Agnes * is 
a story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera**— J/omiiH^ PoiL 



XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read 'A Noble Life' without feeling themselves the 
better for the ettort^'— Spectator, 

'* A beautifully written and touching tale. It is a noble book.**— J/bmtfv PoO. 

'* * A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and the 
tkfll with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic interest** 
'—DailV Newt. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

"A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weH**— TVinea 
**We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book.**— .SMunfay Review. 



HUKST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



XXXVni.— EOBEET FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and hnmonr and of the deepest homan 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
icnowledge it evinces of human thoughts and fee\mgB.—At?imoBtan. 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic stories." — Athenoeum. 

'* ' The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its romantic interest The characters are 
masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax." — Mormng Pott. 



XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

** A racy, well-written, and original nnveL The interest never flags. The whole work 
•pu-kles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 



XLL— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which is the woi^ of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of 
readers." — Tinui. 



XLn.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We earnestly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of the 
author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment flaga" — Post. 

"*A Brave Lady' thoroughly rivets the unmingled sympathy of the reader, and her 
history deserves to stand foremost among the author's works."— Z)a% TOegraph. 



XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a wide 
^rcle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare hennty.'*— Standard. 

"A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of a 
enccessful novelist'* — Daily Neue. 



XLIY.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBIGANS AT HOME. 

" This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — Standard. 
" *The Americans at Home' will not be less popular than any of Judge Halliburton's 
previous works." — Morning Post. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These stories are gems of narrativa Indeed, some of them, In their touching grace 
and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the authoress's most popular 
novels. Of none of them can this be said more emphatically than of that which opens the 
•eries, * The Unkind Word.' It is wonderful to see the imaginative power displayed in 
ihe few delicate touches by which this successful love-story is sketched out"— TiAe Echo. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



XLVL— A EOSE IN JUNE. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 
***A Bom !n Jnne* Is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
tODotalng which we owe to the indaatry and talent of Mrs. OUphant, and may hold its own 
with e?en ' The Ohronicles of Oarlingford.' "—TinuL 



XLVIL— MY LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANCES POYNTER. 

"This story presents a number of Tivid and very charming pictares. Indeed, the whole 
book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, and thoroughly good of 
its kind.'^^t8a<urd(iy Review. 

XLVni.— PHCEBE, JTJNIOK 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**This last * Chronicle of Carlingford' not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which introduced us to * Salem Chapel,' but surpasses all the intermediate records. 
Phoebe, Junior, herself is admirably drawn." — Academjf. 



XLIX.-^LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English history of Marie Antoinetta.'''^Spectator, 



L.— SIE 6IBBIE. 

BY GEORGE IVIAO DONALD, LL.D. 

•* ' Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius.''— Pa» Matt Gazette. 
" This book has power, patibos, and humour."— ^(Aemram. 



LL— YOUNG MRS. JAEDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

" 'Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English." — The Times. 

" There & much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome." — AthenanatK 



Ln,— LORD BRACKENBTJRY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high-class 
novel- writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it. There is plenty of 
variety, cheerful dialogue, and general * verve ' in the book." — Atfunoetan. 



Lin.— IT WAS A LOVEE AND HIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" In ' It was a Lover and his Lass,* we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceedingly. It would be 
worth reading a second time, were it only for the sake of one ancient Scottish spinster, 
who is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mra Margaret Maitland."—- SYmei: 



LIV.— THE EEAL LOED BYEON— THE STOEY OF 

THE POET'S LIFE. 

BY JOHN CORDY .TEAFFRESON. 

" Mr. Jeaflreson comes forward with a narrative which must take a very important 
plade In Byronic literature ; and it may reasonably be anticipated that this book wUl be 
regarded with deep interest by e.11 who are concerned in the works and the fame of this 
great English pbet"— 27to Times. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 

JOM HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS, 
Each in One Volume, Illustrated, and Uniformly Bound, price 5<; 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

**Th!8 te a Tery good and a very Interesting work. It Is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abomids in incident 
both well and highly wrought Throughout it ia conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition ia worthy to pass freely from 
hand to hand as a gift-book in many honseholda" — Exammtr. 

* 'The story ia Tery interesting. The attadiment between John Halifax and hia wife ia 
beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of their 
children, and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching." — Athenmuan. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history ia no ordinary book. It ia a full-length portrait of a true gt>ntleman, one of 
^nature's own nobility. It ia also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English oneu 
The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathoa It ia a book 
that few will read without becoming wiser and better.'*— iSfeoteman. 



A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

** A book of sound connseL It ia one of the most sensible works of its kind, well written, 
true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoeyer wishes to give advice to a young lady 
may thank Uie author for means of doing sa" — Examiner. 

*'■ These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embracing 
charity, and the well-earned reputation of the author of * John Halifax' '*— Standard. 

**■ This excellent book ia characterised by good senae, good taste, and feeling, and 1» 
written in an eameat, philanthropic, aa well aa practical spirit"— /VmI 



A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 



** We are always glad to welcome this author. She writes from her owq convlotlona, 
and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes (o say, but 
to express it in language effective and vigorous, in * A Life for a Life' she is fortunate 
in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect The reader, having read 
the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to return and read 
again many pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first perusal The whole 
book is replete with a graceful, tender delicacy ; and in addition to ita other merita, it ia 
written in good careful English."— ^/A«nonim. 



NOTHING NEW. 



*** Nothing New ' displays all those superior merita which have made 'John Halifax* 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post 

" The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to remind him of that truth and 
energy of human portraiture, that spell over human affections and emotions, which have 
stamped this author one of the first novelists of our day."— /oAn Bull 



THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

***The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the parent 
and noblest kind of domestic atoriea The novelist's lesson ia given with admirable force 
and sweeineBa.^'-Athencewii 

'■ * The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for ita romantic interest The characters 
are masterpieces. Edna ia worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax."— Poit 



STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

** These Studies are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, always full of. right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of quiet genial humour. The volume is re- 
markable for thought sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic feeUns 
for all things good and beautiful."— Poft 

[OONTINUBD ON NBZT PAOK.] 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OP 

JOM HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

(OONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

** A more dhannlng etory, to oar ta^ hM rarely been written. 'Within the oomimaa 
of a single Tolnme the writer has hit off a circle of yaried characters, all true to nature^ 
■ome true to the highest nature— and she has entangled them In a story which keeps xa 
in suspense till Its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; whUe, at the same time, % 
patheao interest is sustained by an art of which it would be difficult to analyze the secret. 
It is a choice gift to be able thus to render human nature so truly, to penetrate Its depths 
with such a searching sagacity, and to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the 
writer's own. Even if tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expeot 
that even he would pronounce 'Christian's Mistake * a novel without a fault" — The l^mes. 

** This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but better to have from one's 
bookseller, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and wholesome stoiiefl 
that f onm oo^ of the comforts of a well-appointed homeb"— J?«am<fMr. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 



** A good, wholesome book, as pleasant to read as it is instructive."-- ^OkoMnim. 
" This work is written with the same true-hearted eamestnesa as * John Halifax,* The 
flpirlt of the whole book is excellent " — Examiner, 
** A charming tale charmingly told.*' — Standard. 



A NOBLE LIFE. 

**This la one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax * speaks oni 
af a generous heart the purest truths of lifa" — Examiner. 

''Few men, and no women, will read a 'Noble Life * without finding themselves the 
iMtter. ''—Spectator. 

** A story of powerful and pathetic interest**— 2)atfy Neiot. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

** A very good novel, showing a tender sympathy with human nature, and permeated 
by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 

'* A most charming story." — Standard. 

t'We earnestly recommend this noveL It is a special and worthy specimen of the 
Author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment flags."— i^oilL 



HANNAH. 



"A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most sucoessfni efforts of a 
enocessful novelist" — Daily News. 

'* A very pleasemt, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book Is sure of * wide 
circle of reulers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^taiMlard 



THE UNKIND WORD. 

**The author of ' John Halifax ' has written many faRcinating stories, but we can call to 
mind nothing from her pen that ha^a more enduring charm than the graceful sketches in 
this work Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines as the type of 
«U that iB truly noble, pure, and womanly."— {Znited^Serrtce Magazine. 



YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

" • Totmff Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, wri ten In pure English."— r»« TifM. 

•♦ There is much eood feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome.^—Athenauin. 

" A book that all should read. Whilst it is quite the equal of any of its predecessora 
in elevation of thought and style, it is perhaps their superior in mterest of plot and 
dramatic intensity. The characters are admirably dehneated, and the dialogue is natural 
i»nd dear." — Morning Post, 

Hurst and Blaoeett, Publishers, i3, Great Marlborough Stresv. 



WOR^S BY THE AUTHOR OP 

' SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER/ 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in One Volume^ Illustrated^ and Uniformly Bound, price 6s. 

NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**We eo joy our old friend*! company with nnabated relish. This work is a rattling 
mlBoellany of sharp sayings, stories, and hard hits. It is full of fun and fancy." — Athenceum. 

** Since Sam's flrst work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely humorous as 
this. Every line of it tells in borne way or other— instructively, satirically, jocosely, or 
wittily. Admiration of Sam*s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, constantly 
alternate as with onhalting avidity we peruse the work The Olockmaker proves himself 
the fastest time-killer a-going." — Observer. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

"This delightful book will he the most popular, as beyond doubt it is the best, of all the 
author's admirable vrorka.'* —Standard, 

"The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect will 
please some readers — its abundance of yams will amuse others. There is something to 
suit readers of every hxmionr." — Athenceum. 

"The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustibla He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. We pro- 
mise our readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws,' which oontatn a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest t\ia."—Momkig Post. 

THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

" By common consent this work is regarded as one of the raciest, truest to life, most 
humorous, and most interesting works which have proceeded from the prolific pen of its 
author. We all know what shrewdness of observation, what power of graphic descrip- 
tion, what natural resources of drollery, and what a happy method of hitting off the 
broader characteristics of the life he reviews, belong to Judge Haliburton. We have all 
those qualities here ; but they are balanced by a serious literary purpose, and are employed 
in the communication of information respecting certain phases of colonial experience 
which impart to the work an element of sober utility."— ^uncfay Times. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Halibnrton, through the month of the 
inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun, full of rich specimens of American humour." — Olobe. 

" Yankeeism, portrayed in its raciest aspect, constitutes the contents of these superla- 
tively entertaining sketchea The work embraces the most varied topics — apolitical parties, 
religious eccentricities, the flights of literature, and the absxurdities of pretenders to learn- 
ing, all come in for their share of satire ; while we have specimens of genuine American 
exaggerations and graphic pictures of social and domestic life as it i& The work will 
have a wide drculation."— /oAn Bull 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"In this highly entertaining work we are treated to another car^o of capital stories 
from the inexhaustible store of our Yankee friend. In the volume before us he dishes up, 
with his accustomed humour and terseness of style, a vast number of tales, none more 
entertaining than another, and all of them graphically illustrative of the ways and man- 
ners of brouier Jonathan. The anomalies of American law, the extraordinary adventures 
incident to life in the backwoods, and, above all, the peculiarities of American society, are 
variOTisly, powerfully, and, for the most part, amusingly exemplified." — JoTtn Bidk 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer equals Judge Halibnrton, and the subjects embraced in the present 
delightful book call forth, in new and vigorous exercise, his peculiar powers. *The 
Americana at Home ' will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Post. 

LONDON : HUBST AND BLAOKETT, PUBLISHEES. 



WORKS BY 

MI^S. OLIFH^lSrT. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in One Voltime, Illustrated, and Uniformb/ Bound, price 5s. 

ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

** * Adam Graeme ' la a story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by its 
«dmlrable pictaret of Scottish life and scenery. The plot Is cleverly complicated, And 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the deacriptiye paa- 
•ages, as who that has read * Margaret Mailand* would not be prepared to expect? 
But the story has a * mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which peryades It, in its 
feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its 
•entiments. The eloquent author seta before us the essential attributes of Ohristian 
virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in 
the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed."-- ironttn^ 
J*otL 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

*'We have had frequent opportunities <^ commending Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the Yolumes in this series 
surpass anything with which we are familiar. * The Laird of Norlaw ' will fully sustain 
the author's high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy .Uukt never flaga**— ^<SFtmdajf Times. 

*** The Laird of Norlaw' is worthy of the author's reputation. It is one of the most 
exquisite of modem novels.**— Observer. 



IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

" In 'It was a Lover and his Lass,' we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceedingly. Her story is 
a very pretty one. It would be worth reading a second time, were it only for the sake of 
one ancient Scottish spinster, who is nearly the counterpart of tiie adxnlrable Mr& Mar- 
garet Maitland."— TVmea 



AGNES. 

M * Agnes' is a novel superior to any of Mr& Oliphant's former worka**— AMemettm 
" Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our no veliata In her works there are 
always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and reflnement * Agnes ' is a story 
whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers.'*— ifbrm'fij^ Post 



A ROSE IN JUNE. 

"*A Bose in June* is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant^ and may hold its own 
with even ' The Ohronicles of Oarlingford.' "— TH'mec. 



PHGEBE, JUNIOR. 

**This last 'Chronicle of Garlingford' not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which Introduced us to 'Salem Chapel,* but surpasses all the intermediate recordB. 
Phosbe, Junior, herself Is admirably drawn.**— ^OKfemy. 

♦ 

LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

I 

**A good book on a most Interesting theme.*' — Times. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. * Irvine's life' ought to have a nicbe 
in 'every gallery of religious biography. There are few uves that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and cooBolation.*'-^^a<tirctoy JUvieu. 
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WORKS BY 

GEORGE MAC DONALD, LLD. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in One Volume^ lUvatrated, and Uniformly Bound, price 5s. 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

"No aocotmt of this story woitld give any idea of the profound Interest that perrade? 
the work from the first page to the laat" — Athenman. 

** A novel of ancommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read ' Clarissa Harlowe ' out loud in company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feel 
a rising in the throat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Annia"— PoJJ MaU Oatette. 

*'The whole story is one of surpassing excellence and beauty." — Ztatiy Newi. 

" This book is full of good thought and good writing. Dr. Mao Donald looks in his stories 
more to the souls of men and women than to their social outsida He reads life and 
Nature like a true poet"— J^zamtncr. 



ROBERT FALCONER. 



"* Robert Falconer* Is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a work to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and ree\mgB.''-~Athen<eum. 

** This story abounds in exquisite specimens of the word-painting in which Dr. Mac 
Donald exoels, charming transcripts of Nature, full of light, air, and colour.**— iSo^urday 
Revieu. 

** This noble story displays to the best advantage all the powers of Dr. Mac Donald's 
geaina."— Illustrated London News. 

^ ' Bobert Falconer ' is the noblest work of fiction that Dr. Mac DoniJd has yet pro- 
duced."— £rt<tsA (Quarterly Review, 

" The dialogues in ' Bobert Falconer ' are so finely blended with humour and pathos as 
to make them in themselves an intellectual treat to which the reader returns again and 
tLgaixL" —Spectator. 



• DAVID ELGINBROD. 



**A novel which is the work of a man of geniua It will attract the highest class of 
readers." — Timei. 

*' There are many beautiful passages and descriptionB in this book. The characters are 
extremely weU drawn." — Athenanun. 

*'A clever novel The incidents are exciting, and the interest is maintained to the 
elosa It may be doubted if Sir Walter Scott himself ever painted a Sootoh fireside with 
more truth than Dr. Mao Donald."— ifor/iin^^ Post 

**■ David Elginbrod is the finest character we have met in fiction for many a day. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are vivid, truthful, and artistic; the general reflections are 
those of a refined, thoughtful, and poetical philosopher, and the whole moral atmosphere 
of the book is lof^, pure^ and invigorating."- fi'fo&a 



SIR GIBBIE. 

'• ' Sir Gibble * is a book of genius."— PoZJ Mall Gazette. 

"This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelika There are many powerful scenes, and the portraits will stay long in our 
memory." — At?unceum. 

" * Sir Gibbie * is unquestionably a book of geniua It abounds in humour, pathos, 
Insight into character, and happy touches of description." — Qraptuc 

''*Slr Gibbie* contains some of the most charming writing the author has yet pro- 
duced " — Seotaman. 

" * Sir Gibbie * is one of the most touching and beautiful stories that has been written 
for many years. It is not a novel to be idly read and laid aside ; it Is a grand work, to be 
kept near at hand, and studied and thought oyer.''— Morning Post. 
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NEW LIFE OF LORD BTEON. 



Standard Edition, in one vol. crown 8vo, 5s., 

THE REAL LORD BYRON: 

THE STORY OF THE POET'S LIFE. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

From fhe Times. 
" Mr. JeaflTroBon comes forward with a narrative which must take a very important 
place in Byronic literature. Almost every chapter contains material which may be fairly 
^led new, and the book differs from many biographies of Byron in one Tory important 
point — it is scmpnlously just to every person concerned, the facts dealt with being placed 
before the reader in a judicial spirit It may reasonably be anticipated that this volume 
will be regarded with deep interest by all who are concerned in the works and the fame 
of thia great English poet** 

From the Atkenaiim. 
** No other book relating to the history of English literature in the nineteenth century 
has appeared of recent years that can claim to contain so much novel information as Mr. 
Jeaffreson'a He has produced a work that throws a flood of new light on the most criti- 
cal periods of Byron's life, and that every future critic of modem English poetry will have 
to read and re-nad." 

From the World. 
**This is a masterly performance, and one of the most important contributions to liter- 
ary biogrraphy published for many years. Mr. Jeaffreson writes not only like a student, 
but a man of the world, and his entire analysis of the relation between Byron and his 
wife is admirable.'* 



From the Daily Telegraph. 
** Byronic literature receives an important accession in Mr. Jeaffreson s new work, an 
ably- written review of the great poet's character and life. It abounds with facts and new 
matter worthy of careful reflection. The author has had access to valuable sources of 
information, and he has used his material with great skill and judgment*' 

From the Qlohe. 

" We strongly advise all who feel interested in arriving at a true conception of Lord 
Byron's character and nature to read this very able volume. The author has taken his 
materials from all available sources, and has so deftly handled them that the result is a 
piece of genuine art- workmanship in literary portraiture.'* 

From the St. James's Gkuette. 
'* Mr. Jeaffreson's book will be widely read, as it deserves to be, were it only for the fine 
impartiality he has displayed in judging characters so strangely antithetical that a critic 
with a mind less perfectly balanced must have swerved unduly to one side or the other. 
We can heartily recommend it, therefore." 

From the Graphic. 
" The admirers of Byron will read this book with interest, and may flatter themselves 
that they have got a version of his history which no future revelations are likely to add 
much to or impugn." 

From the Morning Fost. 
** Everybody will read this work, many for the sake of the great poet, whose biography 
forms the subject, and others simply on account of the extraordinary amount of interest- 
ing gossip which it contains about the famous personages who flourished in the days of 
our grandfathers. It is a very able book, admirably written, and evidently entirely un- 
prejudiced." 

From Notes and Qneries. 
"Mr. Jeaffreson may daim to have produced a work which establishes itself at once as 
standard, and which, for grace of style and intrinsic value, will retain a permanent place 
in literature. It is not easy to imagine a narrative more dramatic, more stirring, and at 
tiie same time more trustworthy, than this." 



LONDON : HUEST AND BLAOKETT, PUBLISHBES, 



MESSES. HUEST AND BLACKEH'S 

LIST OF NEW WORKS. 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG 

WOFFINGTON: WrrH PicroBBg of the Pebiod in which Shb 
Lived. By J. FnzaBauj) Mollot, Author of " Conrt Life 
Below Stairs,'' &o. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

THE MEMOIRS OF A CAMBRIDGE OHORIS- 

TER. By WiujAM Glover. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

A TWO MONTHS' CRUISE IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN IN THE STEAM-YACHT "CEYLON." By Surgeon- 
General MuNEO, M.D., C.B. Author of " Reminiscences of 
Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders." 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

**A frank, hearty record of an experience which those who shared it mast 
remember with cordial pleasm'e."— Pa/2 Afall Oazette. 

" In this delightful craiae Dr. Monro saw much that was pictaresque and inter- 
esting. The book will give pleasure to many readers." — Morning Post 

" This book is characterised by a simple-minded kindliness of tone which makes 
it very pleasant reading.'*— Qraphic 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, From 

His Private Correspondence and Original Documents, 1784 — 
1849. By the Count H. d'Idevillb. Edited, from the French, 
by Charlotte M. Yonob. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 308. 

" Marahal Bugeaud was a grand soldier, a noble-minded, patriotic citizen. His 
Algerian career was brilliant, eyentful, and successfol, both as regards military 
command and civil administration." — Timu. 

'' This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A perusal of 
the book will convince any reader of Bngeaud's energy, his patriotism, his un- 
selfishness, and his philanthropy and humanity He was, indeed, a general who 
may serve as a pattern to all countries, and his name deserves to live long in the 
memory of his countrymen. His sagacious, far-seeing opinions on military as 
well as civil matters they will do well to ponder and take to heart." — Athaueum. 

**■ Miss Tonge has done well to edit for the English public li. d'IdevUle's life of 
the conqueror of Abd-el-Eader. Marshal Bugeaud was worth knowing as a man 
even more than as a soldier. M. d'ldevUle Is both an enthusiastic and a veracious 
chronicler." — Spectator. 

" Marshal Bugeaud was a more remarkable man than nine out of ten who have 
been the idol of a biographer, and his career Is fertile in episodes or Incidents 
characteristic of the times, and throwing light on history."— QuartorZy Review. 

'* The present biography of Marshal Bugeaud Is very Interesting, and it is so 
well translated that it reads like an original work." — Daily News. 

" Beaders will be thankful to Miss Yonge for having brought so entertaining 
and Instructive a work under their notica" — Standard. 

** There is a great deal well worth reading in these volnmesL Marshal Bugeaud 
was a very remarkable man." — St. James's Oazette. 

''These memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud will form a valuable addition to Eaglish 
biography. The book is one of the best of its class which has recently appeared.*' 
— British Quarterly Review. 

''These volumes must be accepted as bearing on an important chapter of 
French history." — Daily Telegraph. 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WITHOUT GOD: Negative Science and Natural 

Ethics. By Pekot GbbO| Author of *'The Devira Advocate/ 
"Across the Zodiac," &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 128. 

"Mr. Greg has condensed much profoand thonght into his book, and has fnlly 
Bucceeded In maintaining the interest of the discussion thronghont" — Morning Post. 

'* This work is ably written ; there are in it many passages of no ordinary power 
and brilliancy. It is eminently suggestive and stimulating." — Seoisman. 

** This is the work of a man full of thought upon a number of highly important 
sabjecta, and of strong convictions strongly enunciated, which no one can read 
without benefit" — Morning Advertistr. 

** Mr. Greg's specnIatiTe works are always worth study, and this certainly not 
the least of them. It is a powerful and instructive book for the doubter to read, 
and the author has given us many discussions of great subtlety and depth.'' — 
Spectator. 

SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Ludwik Niemojowski. 

Edited, from the Polish, by Major Szulgzewbki. 2 vols. 2l8. 

"This book contains a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemojowski's de- 
scription of Siberian game and the hunting of it is clearly valuable, and shows 
that he really has lived among the people. His work is not without interest to 
ethnographers, for it deals with almost every race that inhabits Siberia — ^Tun- 
gnzes and Tartars, Samoyedes and Ostiaks, the Bariats of Lake Baikal, and the 
Gilliacks of the Pacific coasts." — Saturday Review. 

" Major Sznlczewski has done a service by translating from the Polish the in- 
teresting account which Mr. Niemojowski has given of the dreary land in which 
he spent so many years of exile. The book contains a number of very intere sting 
storiea"— iKAenevm. 

** This book contains by far the most exhaustive and reliable account which has 
yet been given in English of Siberia." — British Quarterly Review. 

REMINISCENCES OF MILITARY SERVICE 

WITH THE 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Sukgeon-General Munro, M.D., C.B., Formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

" This is a book of interesting recollections of active military campaigning life. 
It is told in a frank, simple, and unpretentious manner." — Illustrated London News. 

*' This book is not only bright and lively, but thoroughly good-natured. What 
makes these reminiscences exceptionally readable is tbe amount of illustrative 
anecdote with which they are interspersed. The author has a keen appreciation 
of humour, with the knack of recalling appropriate BtOTies.'"^Saturday Review. 

''There is much in these interesting reminiscences that will gratify while it 
pains the reader. A book like this, which portrays the horrors and not merely 
the showy side of war, has distinct usefulness. Dr. Munro recounts many inci- 
dents with pardonable pride."— PaN Mall Qazette. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD: As Recorded in Letters from her Literart 
Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, 
Editor of " The Life of Mary Russell Mitford," <fec. 2 vols. 21s. 

** These letters are all written as to one whom the writers love and revere. Miss 
Barrett is one of Miss Mitford's correspondents, all of whom seem to be inspired 
with a sense of excellence in the mind tbey are invoking. Their letters are ex- 
iiemely interesting, and they strike out recollections, opinions, criticisms, which 
will hold the reader's delighted and serious attention." — Daily Telegraph. 

" In this singular and probably unique book Miss Mitford is painted, not in 
letters of her own nor in letters written of her, but in letters addressed to her; 
and a true idea is thus conveyed of her talent, her disposition, and of the impres- 
sion she made upon her friends. It seldom happens that anyone, however dis- 
tinguisLed, receives such a number of letters well worth reading as were addressed 
to SlisB Mitford; and the letters from her correspondents are not only from inter- 
esting persons, but are in themselves interesting. "~^^t. James's Gazette. 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



GLIMPSES OF GREEK LIFE AND SCENERY. 

By Agnes Smith, Author of " Eastern Pilgrims," &c. Demy 8vo. 
With Illustrations and Map of the Author's Route. 158. 

" A truthful picture of the country through which the author travelled. It is 
naturally and simply told, in an agreeable and animated styla Miss Smith dis- 
plays an ample acquaintance and sympathy with all the scenes of historic interest, 
and is able to tell her readers a good deal of the present condition and prospects 
of the people who inhabit the country." — St James's Gazette. 

" Every lovnr of Greece must hail with pleasure each new book of travels in 
that country which tends to increase the interest of English people in Greece, and 
fiipreads the knowledge that it is not only delightful, but quite safe, to travel there. 
Miss Smith's 'Glimpses ' are lively and pleasant'* — Academy. 

" These ' Glimpses * are presented to us in a very bright and sensible fashion. 
It is a very agreeable and instructive book. The chapter on the language and 
•character of the modem Greeks in well woith reading for the sound judgment 
and knowledge of the subject which it displaya" — PcUl Mall Oazette. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON : New Views of the 

Poet's Life. By John Oordt Jeaffbbson, Author of " A Book 

ahout Doctors," &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo. SOs. 
" This is a masterly performance, and one of the most important contributions 
to literary biography published for many yeara Mr. Jeaffreson writes not only 
like a student, but a man of the world, and his entire analysis of the relation be* 
tween Byron and his wife is admirable." — T?ie World. 

COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London 

UNDEB THE FlKST GEOBGES, 1714 — 1760. By J. FlTZOBRALD 

MoLLOT. Second Edition. Vols. 1 and 2. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
'*Well written, full of anecdotes, and with its facts admirably grouped, this ex- 
oellent work will prove of the greatest value to all who desire to know what man- 
ner of men the first Electors of Hanover who came here really were. Pictures of 
Court life so drawn cannot fall to be very instructive. Some of the word pictures 
are wonderfully well drawn " — Daily Telegraph. 

VOLS. III. and IV. of COURT LIFE BELOW 

STAIRS; or, London Undes the Last Geoboes, 1760 — 1830. 

By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Second Edition. 21s. Completing 

the Work. 
"The reigns of George the Third and George the Fourth are no less Interesting 
and instructive than those of George the First and George the Second. Mr. 
Molloy's style is bright and fluent, picturesque and animated, and he tells his 
stories with unquestionable skill and vivacity." — Athenseum. 

'* These last two volumes of Mr. Molloy's * Court Life Below Stairs* are likely 
to attain as much popularity as the first two did. The narrative is fiuent and 
amusing, and is far more instructive than nine-tenths of the novels which are 
published nowadays." — 8t. James's Oazette, 

GRIFFIN, AHOY I A Yacht Cruise to the Levant, 

and Wanderings in Egypt, Syria, The Holy Land, Gkeece, and 
Italy in 1881. By General E H. Maxwell, G.B. One vol. 
demy 8vo. With lUastrations. 15s. 
'* The cruise of the Orijtn affords bright and amusing reading from its beginning 
to its end. General Maxwell writes in a frank and easy style— J^omtn^ Post. 

WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS in Quar- 

tebs. Camp, and on Leave. By General E. H. Maxwell, G.B., 
Author of " Griffin, Ahoy I" 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. ISs. 

"A warm welcome may be presaged for General Maxwell's new work. It is an 
eminently readable book, quite apart from the special attraction it must possess for 
all who are, or who have been, connected with the gallant 88th." — Daily 2elegraph. 

" When General Maxwell made his dibut in that capital book, 'Griffin, AhoyT 
we expressed a hope that we should soon meet him again. This expectation is 
now fulfilled, and again we have to congratulate the author on a distinct success* 
Scarcely a page in his volume but has its little anecdote, and these stories have a 
real touch of humour in them.**— G'lo&e. 
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MESSRS, HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW "WORKS— Continued. 



LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wife. 
2 vols, large post 8to. With Portrait. 24b. 

**Ttaii life of Hoflchelea will be a valuable book of reference for the mnsical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. Moschelea writes fairly of what is called tho ' Music of the 
Fntare,* and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Babenstein, Dr. T<m Biilow, 
Litolff, Ac, whether as composers or executants, are in a liberal spirit He re- 
cognizes clieerfnily the talents of oar native artists: Sir S. Bennett, Mr. Mac- 
farren, Madame Qoddard, Mr. J. Bamett, Mr. Hullah, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac The 
volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Athaumm. 

MONSIEUR GUIZOT in Peivate Life (1787- 

1874). By His Daughter, Madame db Witt. Translated by Mrs. 
SiMPSOK. 1 YoL demy 8yo. 15s. 

*' Madame de Witt has done justice to her father's memory in an admirable re- 
cord of his life. Mrs. Simpson's translation of this singularly interesting book is 
in accuracy and grace worthy of the original and of the subject"— <Sa(ttrctoy^evwir. 

MY OLD PLAYGROUND REVISITED ; A Tour 

IN Italy in the Spsino of 1881. By Benjamin E. Kennedy. 
Second Edition^ with Appendix. 1 voL crown 8vo. With Illustra- 
tions, by the Anther. 68. 

*' It is no small merit of Mr. Kennedy that he has rendered an account of a 
journey over such familiar ground as that lying between London and Naples re- 
markably readable. These pages are full of really useful information, and travel- 
lers 'going South* cannot do better than take Mr. Kennedy's experiences as 
their rule of conduct'* — Morning Post. 

*' ' My Old Playground Bevisited * will repay perusal. It is written with the 
ease that comes of long experience.'* — Qraphic 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Fourth Edition. 1 toI. small 4to. 6s. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Juliu& 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are Instinct with the devout BubmlsBiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *K Q. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the lif e.'*—2)r«(uA 
Quarterly Bevieu. 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By Author of " John Halifax, 

Gentleman." 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

"We recommend * Plain Speaking' to all who like amusing, wholesome, and 
instructive reading. The contents of Mrs. Craik's volume are of the most multi- 
farious kind, but all the papers are good and readable, and one at least of them 
of real importance." — St. James's Ocuette. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any 
we have yet met with.** — Daily Neut. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS 
SIX-SHILLINGh NOVELS 



THE BEANDEETHS. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
Author of " Strictly Tied Up." 

*' In *The Brandreths ' we have a seqael to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of 

Strictly Tied Up.* and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his 

maiden effort Mr. Hepe writes of political life and the vicissitudes of parties 

with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. The novel is one 

which will repay careful reading." — Tijnes. 

" *The Brandreths ' has all the charm of its predecessor. The great attraction 
of the novel in the easy, conversational, knowledgeable tone of it ; the sketching 
from the life, and yet not so close to the life as to be malicious, men, women, 
periods, and events, to all of which intelligent readers can fit a name. The poli- 
tical and social sketches will naturally excite the chief interest among readers 
who will be attracted by the author's name and experience." — Spectator. 



SOPHY: 

OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 

By Violet Fane, 

Author of "Denzil Place," &c. 

" ' Sophy ' is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits are of 
a strikingly unusual kind. It is charged throughout with the strongest human 
interest It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark." — World. 

"A clever, amusing, and interesting story, well worth reading."— Po«f. 

*' This novel is as amusing, piquant, droll, and suggestive as it can be. It over- 
flows with humour, nor are there wanting touches of genuine feeling. To consider- 
able imaginative power, the writer joins keen observation." — DaUp News. 

'* ' Sophy' throughout displays accurate knowledge of widely differing forms of 
character, and remarkable breadth of view. It is one of the few current novels 
that may not impossibly stand the test of time." — Oraphic. 



MY LOED AND MY LADY. 

By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of "Viva," **Mignon," &c. 

" This novel will take a high place among the successes of the season. It is as 
fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it is realistically true, as full of 
novelty of presentment as it is of close study and observation of life." — World. 

'* A love story of considerable interest The novel is full of surprises, and will 
serve to while away a leisure hour most agreeably." — Daily TeUgrapK 

" A vei7 capital novel The great charm about it is that Mrs. Forrester is quite 
at home in the society which she describes. It is a book to r^eA.^' Standard. 

" Mrs. Forrester's style is so fresh and graphic that the reader is kept under its 
spell from first to last"— /*o«(. 



HIS LITTLE MOTHEE: and Other Tales. 
By the Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman." 

" This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of shrewd 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with interest, and 
that cannot be lightly forgottea"— /?<. James's Oazette. 

"The Author of 'John Halifax' always writes with grace and feeling, and 
never more so than in the present volume." — Morning Post. 

" ' His Little Mother ' is one of those pathetic stories which the author tells 
better than anybody elsa" — John Bull. 

" This book is written with all Mrs. Graik's grace of style, the chief charm of 
which, after all, is its simplicity." — Olasgow Herald. 



Second Edition, in One Volume Crown 8vo, 6s. 



By EDNA LYALL, 

AUTHOR OF 'DONOVAN,' ETC. 

From the Times. 
"* This book is well- written and fall of interest The etory abounds with a good many 
light touches, and is certainly far from lacking in incident." 

From the AthenAnm. 
** * We Two ' contains many Tory exciting passages and a great deal of information. 
Miss Lyall is a capable writer of fiction, and also a clear-headed thinker." 

From the Spectator. 
"We recommend all novel-readers to read this novel, with the care which such a 
Btrong, uncommon, and thonghtf cd book demands and deseryes." 
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